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Mr Gromyko 
at San Francisco 


R GROMYKO’s 61-minute speech at San Francisco on Wednes- 

day revealed only part of his hand. It revealed what the Russians 

want, but not how they propose to try to get it. He has, however, 

succeeded in stealing the show and there is an element of petard- 

hoisting in the position of the Americans, who arranged the conference 

as an Opportunity for oratory and propaganda and now find the world 
once more hanging on what the Russians will say. 


It is not that there has ever been any question about their objective. 
They want to prevent the signing of a treaty that is an achievement 
of their opponents and excludes them from any legal authority in the 
Far East. And it is altogether probable that their tactics will be those 
they regularly use when trying to prevent something they do not like. 
They will declare it to be intolerable and will but barely conceal the 
threat that if their wishes are not met they will unleash total war. What 
the world wants to know is how far they will push these tactics. It is 
certainly no accident that the cease-fire negotiations in Korea have 
been brought, for the duration of the conference, to a position from 
which they can be turned either to peace or to war. 


Fortunately there is not much sign of anybody being greatly 
impressed by the threat. It may, indeed, be a real one ; but the free 
world has long ago made up its mind to face the threat of Russian 
aggression while preparing to be able to prevent it. It is unlikely in 
the very highest degree that the Japanese treaty by itself would make 
the difference in Stalin’s mind between war and peace. If he is 
prepared to go to war about it, it is because he has made up his mind 
to go to war in any case—and in that event, to yield to the threat at 
San Francisco would split the free world for no purpose at all. 


The Japanese treaty is not perfect, and the fact that it will have so 
few Asian signatories is certainly a very grave drawback. But its authors 
can at least take one credit for it, that much the greater number of the 
criticisms that have been levelled at it are on the score that it is too 
Liberal peace treaties must expect to be unpopular at the 
time they are sighed. But they stand up very well to the test of history, 
and the signatories at San Francisco may well be content to await that 
test. 


But in any case the time for expressing doubts has passed. A large 
majority of the governments entitled to a voice in the matter had 
made up their minds, before the Russians said they would come to 
San Francisco, to sign the treaty. Nothing could possibly be sillier 
than, having decided to do what it was known the Russians did not 
like, to hesitate now merely because Mr Gromyko’s presence at San 
Francisco underlines the Kremlin’s threats. He has undoubtedly 
succeeded in introducing an element of the farcical into the proceed- 
ings ; but the farce must be played out according to the advertised 
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The Age of Inflation 


A! Blackpool this week Mr Gaitskell made another 
plea to the trade unions for moderation in pressing 
wage claims. In the past similar pleas have met with 
some response. But the omens are now that the unions 
will turn a deaf ear, not: because they have suddenly 
grown more wicked or less responsible, but because they 
feel themselves under greater pressure from the rising 
cost of living. The Chancellor told them that they could 
not have a larger slice of the cake ; but they think they 
are defending their present slice, and they will go on with 
their claims even though they know that to do so will put 
the cost of living up again. There could hardly be a 
clearer demonstration of how the standards of economic 
conduct deteriorate just as soon as it becomes the general 
belief that the value of money will go on falling. 


The accepted standards of behaviour in an age of rising 
prices formed the subject matter of a series of articles by 
a correspondent which have appeared in the last three 
issues of The Economist. Our correspondent has two 
main theses. The first is that the value of money will 
continue to fall for as far ahead as can be seen. The 
second is that a number of consequential actions should 
be taken, most of them having the form of revising 
the various forms of monetary contract to make them 
adjustable by an index number of prices. These two 
theses are logically quite separate, and it is possible to 
be impressed by the strength of the arguments for the 
one while still rejecting the other. The first of our 
correspondent’s theses, in fact, seems to us to rest on 
much firmer grounds than the second. But both are 
matters which deserve the most careful consideration by 
all who have at heart the continuance of a liberal 
civilisation built up on trust and contract. 


There can be no denying that the inflationary 
tendencies at work in present-day society are very strong 
indeed. It is plain that many of the social and institu- 
tional forces determining the direction of the economy 
have decisively changed ; the bias has been shifted from 
deflation to inflation. Redistributive taxation has sapped 
the sources of saving ; the growth of state planning has 
put the control of monetary policy into the hands of men 
whose occupational temptation must always be to take the 
optimistic view and to hand out more claims to wealth 
than the economy can in fact redeem ; full employment 
has enormously strengthened the bargaining power of 
trade unions ; the breakdown of free trade and the gold 
standard has removed the main restraints against inflation 
—there is no need to repeat the catalogue, which can be 
found set out in detail in the first of our correspondent’s 
articles. Some of his arguments seem to us to be over- 
stated. For example, we cannot believe that the 
tendencies towards self-generating fluctuations which are 
so strong in a mature industrial society have been so 
completely overruled as to abolish the trade cycle com- 
pletely—though that may only mean that the upward 
trend of prices will not be quite so continuous as our 
correspondent thinks. Or, as a special case of the same 
exception, we cannot believe that the present rearmament 


programme is going to be as inflationary in its later — 


Stages as in its first heave—indeed, when the rate of 
increase of spending on arms slows down there may even 
be deflationary reactions. Nevertheless, taken in their 
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much more debatable contention. If infls:ion js likely ¢ os 
be permanent, what should be done abou ;: ? Mankind Sg 
the argument runs, must lie on the inflationary bed it has _ 
made ; it may as well recognise the fact and decide to be a 
as comfortable as possible. The chief social objection Y P 
to inflation is that it is unfair. In effect. ;; defrauds—for wt : 
the benefit of the rest—all those people whose claims og 
the community are at present fixed, or nearly ‘fixed, ig cae 


money terms. It defrauds, that is to say. pensioners, 
holders of fixed-interest securities of every kind, creditors 
in general, most people who save, people who insure 
themselves, many salary-earners, and those wage-camen | 
whose bargaining strength is relatively weak. The 
essential proposal of the articles is that the money vale 
of most of these claims should in future be related 
the cost of living. The scheme is not perfectionist: 
some anomalies would remain—for example, salaries 
would follow the cost of living only after a time-lag. But, 
broadly speaking, all claims on the rea! national income | 
would be insulated from the effect of inflation. As money 
depreciated, everyone would get more of it. By making 
the fraud universal, no one would be defrauded. 


Basically, this argument is a humanitarian one. Sint 
inflation is inevitable, and will cause a great ded d 
individual hardship, let us do what we can to alleviate 
the hardships. But like many other humanitarian argu 
ments it ignores the effect that it is likely to have m 
society as a whole and therefore, at one short remov, 
on the individual whom it is designed to relieve. The 
basic defect of all devices to take the sting out of inflation 
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separate reasons. First, it is inevitable in the logic d 
the matter. Inflation does not just happen ; it is caused 
by the issue (or, more accurately, by the coming 0 ® 
the market) of more monetary claims to wealth thas 
there is wealth to satisfy ; the only way by which the 
economic mechanism can solve the problem 7 a 
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‘4 arremopts to soften the pain of inflation in fact increase 
all attem} : ‘ 

the amount of it. The major brake upon the speed of 
inflation is the degree of confidence that, even in a mani- 
fest inflation like the present, people still place in the 
value of money. (For example, more life insurance is 
being sold now than two years ago, when the general view 
was that prices were as likely to fall as to rise.) To destroy 
this confidence is to take the brakes off inflation. But this 
is exactly what Our correspondent’s proposals would do. 
Every one of them would be a public proclamation that 
money vill not keep its value. Eyery one of them is an 
open invitation to the public to lose what confidence in 
ts currency it still retains. Yet once it is generally 
believed that continuous inflation is inevitable, and par- 
ticularly if the belief is formally embodied in the 
economic structure as would be done by these proposals, 
then that belief automatically makes inflation worse. In 
, moderate inflation the fraud works by money losing its 
value when people expect it to remain stable ; if they 
start expecting prices to rise, then the fraud must work 
by prices rising faster than they expect. When expecta- 
tions are revised accordingly, the actual increase must 
become greater still. And so on. This is the galloping 
inflation familiar enough in countries hitherto less for- 
tunate than Britain. 

Our correspondent rightly claims that his proposals 
would not in themselves create such a process ; but they 
might well tip the balance which is already so uncertain. 
In some respects they would make a runaway, as well as 
2 moderate, inflation less intolerable. Bond values tied to 
the cost of living would help people to keep their capital 
intact, and everyone would have the security.of knowing 
that his future real income would not be cut. But such 
considerations would not affeet the main fact that if 
everyone expects prices.to rise appreciably every month, 
money in the pocket or in the bank becomes something 
to get rid of. It loses its functions as a store of value and 
aunit of account, and becomes satisfactory as a medium 
of exchange only if it can be exchanged at once. Bonds 
even at zero interest) cannot fulfil the functions of cash. 
Once the inevitability of inflation is accepted, its con- 
sequences are no longer those of moderate inflation— 
inconvenience and inequity affecting countless individual 
transactions. They are a flight from the currency and 
the broad social and economic disorganisation that it 
involves. 

Here, then, is a very painful dilemma. If a continuous 
tise in prices is thought to be inevitable, there will be 
very strong humanitarian and political pressures for 
adopting the sort of measures of relief that our corres- 
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pondent advocates. Indeed, it will be very difficult to 
resist these pressures, for to do so is to stand by while 
the strong, the ruthless, the fast-moving, the well 
organised, the selfish protect themselves and the weak, 
the modest and the public spirited, the pensioner, the 
widow, the orphan and the ward of charity go to the 
wall. Yet the other horn of the dilemma is at least 
equally intolerable. For to do all these things is to make 
the inflation more certain and more swift until at last 
it becomes a torrent. Galloping inflation is not only 
socially and economically destructive beyond the 
imagihation of anyone who has not experienced or 
observed it, it can also be fatal to political liberty itself. 
If modern liberal civilisation were to become so com- 
mitted to inflation as the articles suggest, then how it 
can be made iess uncomfortable is not the only question 
to be asked. There is the question whether such a 
civilisation can survive. Inflation may make mankind 
mad enough to turn with relief to the sort of collectivist 
economy that can solve its problem, after a fashion; by 
arbitrarily decreeing a large reduction in prices over- 
night, in the style of Russian practice. 
* 


From this dilemma there is, in our opinion, no escape. 
One horn of the dilemma means intolerable individual 
injustice ; the other means certain destruction of the free 
society as we know it. Thus if our correspondent’s 
first thesis is accepted, it matters very little whether his 
second is accepted or not, for the choice is only between 
different forms of social suicide. If anything more than 
a very gradual fall in the value of money becomes the 
normal expectation of ordinary people, then there is 
acute danger ahead for democratic society. 


The argument must therefore be taken back to its 
beginning. In spite of the very impressive weight of 
the reasons for the thesis that inflation is inevitable, it is 
imperative to reject it. What is more, it can be rejected 
if there is the will to do so. The proposition that infla- 
tion is inevitable is not an acknowledgment of economic 
determinism but a political judgment that the will to 
control inflation has disappeared. Six years of postwar 
experience seem “an inadequate basis for quite so 
pessimistic a conclusion. The brave new economic 
planning is surely not a robot that has already com- 
pletely mastered its creators. The political will is 
obviously and lamentably weak, but the right course for 
those who see realistically the strength of inflation is not 
to accept its inevitability. It is still to do—with however 
sinking a heart—all that can be done to strengthen the 
will to stop inflation before it is too late. 
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THE ECONOMIST, scprember 1s 


Germany and the West 


A YEAR has almost passed since Mr Acheson informed 
the surprised Foreign Ministers of Britain and 
France that the American Government had decided to 
accord Germany the right to rearm, in return for a 
greater measure of sovereignty. It was inevitable that 
this reversal of previous policy should have thrown con- 
fusion into the relations between the Germans and the 
occupation powers ; but few could have realised at the 
time that twelve months later the cleavage between the 
two would be actually greater than it was last September. 


On the eve of the meeting of Foreign Ministers in 
Ottawa, it is very doubtful whether the gains in the 
relationship between the Germans and the western 
governments during the last twelve months have not been 
more than offset by losses. On paper, some progress has 
been made—the agreements for the Schuman Plan and 
on the basis of a European Army are cases in point—but 
these paper agreements have not been implemented and 
those who observe the tone of German politics can only 
wonder if they ever will be. On the credit side, it can 
be recorded that the hostility of the German man-in-the- 
street to the idea of rearming even for defence has 
diminished. The majority is no longer dominated by the 
nihilistic slogan “ ohne mich ”—“ count me out.” For 
this change various factors are responsible, notably the 
display of American determination and strength in 
Korea, the conception of a European army, and the lead 
given by the German generals to their former troops. But 
once the Germans realised the strategic bargaining 
position in which they found themselves and the chance 
which rearmament offered them, they launched upon a 
campaign of self-pity, criticism and importunate 
demands which in turn is in a fair way to alienating the 
western governments. There is still a little time for 
an objective reassessment of the position on both sides 
and perhaps for a lightening of an atmosphere which is 
beginning to be dangerously charged with emotions. 


At present the German leaders, with the notable 
exception of Dr Adenauer, and an irreSponsible press, 
are fostering the national tendency to run to extremes 
and make claims without regard to practical possibilities 
of their fulfilment. The public is being whipped up to 
resentment against the western powers in hysterical 
terms which are often ridiculous when set alongside the 
facts. Though Americans would be wrong to conclude 
that the $4 billion in aid which they have given Germany 
ensures them any gratitude or automatically justifies 
everything that has been done since Potsdam, the 
Germans for their part are grossly exaggerating their 
complaints. They are convinced they are oppressed, and 
are determined to shake off all shackles ; and they are 
completely unaware that their record of stubborn, dis- 
torted opposition to necessary burdens and reforms is 


causing indignation among those who have kept them 
alive. 


The German press has recently listed those grievances 
which, it is said, destroy Germany’s will to join in defence 
of the West. They are the Ruhr Authority’s insistence 
that nearly 25 million tons of German coal must be 
exported to other countries this year; the refusal to 
admit Western Germany’s political sovereignty over the 
Saar ; the refusal to reduce the bill for occupation costs ; 


the removal of foreign securities owned by Germans : 
Allied law establishing the seizure of these rary be 
German assets abroad as reparations which wil] fer. 
offset against the Reich’s foreign debis: ap rah 
measure to prevent German courts from condem ~ 
spies who provided information to the western m 
and, last week, the High Commission’s sharp Beis 
that the Germans must not go back on the underts i 
they gave (as part of the negotiations on the Schum 
Plan) to dissolve their monopoly coal-selline Organisati : 
Under the heading “ First die—then live | ” the ref Pe 
press adds to this list Mr McCloy’s intimation that Con 
gress can hardly be asked to provide a billion marks io 
the German refugees until the Government cies d 
practical contribution to Aslantic defence. 


* 


These are some of the main grievances of the Germans 
Their positive demands have not been precisely formy. 
lated. But it would be well to examine them as far 33 
they can be ascertained, and see whether they constitu 
too high a price for a German contribution to the man. 
power of the Atlantic forces. These demands a 
certainly not low. They start with insistence on con- 
plete equality with other sovereign powers, more 
particularly in the organisation of the European defence 
force (which means that if the French keep a genera 
staff, the Germans must Have one, too) ; they proceed to 
territorial claims—an end to the political autonomy of 
the Saar and an assurance that Germany’s lost lands 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line will eventually be returned; 
and they make it clear that these things must be com- 
bined with a higher standard of living and a complete 
system of social security. Further, the German Gover 
ment has intimated that Germany will establish a defence 
force only if the United States will pay for it; ever 
pfennig that is spent on a German army must kk 
deducted from the amount now levied upon th 
Government by the western powers to meet the costs 
of occupation—indeed, more than that, for the occup 
tion budget must first be reduced by the one or two 
billion marks which the Federal Government declares it 
cannot raise. Another billion marks must be contributed 
by the United States and other nations for the Germans 
exiled from the territories east of the Oder-Neisse and 
elsewhere, for, it is threatened, the refugees will other- 
wise be consumed by a nihilistic will to destroy. An 
assurance must be given, it is claimed, that Genetd 
Eisenhower will not retreat from the Elbe, but will catty 
any war immediately to the Vistula, for Germans are not 
willing to see any of their territory devastated agait~ 
neither the present Federal Republic nor those home 
lands in Eastern Europe which, they demand, must & 
returned to them without fail. 


The former German army, led by the ex-generals, has 
added its own particular claims to the rest. It declares 
that the honour of the German soldier, including 
Waffen SS, shall be acknowledged in- word and deed. 
The men who fought for their Fatherland and “fot 
Europe,” and the officers who kept their oath to their 
Supreme , must be rehabilitated, and the 


Allies’ work of “ glorifying treason ” must be undone. 
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The western governments, it seems, must at once issue 
, declaration of collective innocence to the Germans. 
Otherwise, it is implied, the Allies will only have them- 
selves to blame if in the midst of battle a German general 
jecides that his patriotic duty lies not in obeying General 
Fisenhower, but in jommng fellow Germans in the Soviet- 
German ranks. : 

The impression must not be given that the Federal 
Government itself subscribes to all these extravagances. 
The financial demands mentioned above have been 
officially put forward ; but for the rest, Dr Adenauer has 
pursued a far-sighted and moderate course. His insis- 
rence that the first steps in German rearmament must be 
entrusted to soldiers whose hostility to Hitler is not in 
doubt has brought him into conflict with an influential 
section of the military community, and his deliberate 
expression of support for the survivors of the July 2oth 
plot against Hitler in a recent broadcast was largely 
censored by the German press. This action shows how 
far public opinion is being encouraged—by the press, by 
the Opposition and even by. minor politicians of the 
Government parties—to race ahead of the moderation 
of the Chancellor himself, who may, before long, find 
himself compelled either to subscribe to the whole 
extreme programme or see his coalition fall to-pieces. 


It is not necessary to ask whether any of these 
demands rest upon a basis of justice, since it is perfectly 
obvious that they are not going to be granted. Even 
the formulation of demands such as these, when they 
percolate through to western public opinion, will lead to 
an outburst of anger. No American or British or French 
government could think of conceding even a small frac- 
tion of the programme that is now being built up by the 
press and the minor politicians of Western Germany. 
If these are the conditions for German co-operation with 
the West, then there will be no co-operation. 

For the present state of affairs the blind arrogance of 
the German temperament is partly to blame. Surely no 
other people would be so wholly unable to see themselves 
as others see them. But the follies of Allied policy 
towards Germany must also bear a very large share of the 
responsibility. A long chain of mistakes, starting with 
the doctrine of unconditional surrender, the destruction 
of all governments in Germany and the policy of Potsdam, 
has led to the present position. It was always perfectly 
clear that a policy towards Germany that started off by 
being too strong would finish up by being too weak, and 
that the longer the ‘delay in recognising the idiocy of 
Potsdam the more sudden would be the somersault into 
appeasement. It is very little comfort, indeed, to those 
who, like this journal, repeatedly predicted what would 
happen to see their predictions so completely fulfilled. 
The task now is to cope with the situation that exists, and 
the central fact about it is that willing German co-opera- 
tion with the western allies has become something that 
appears much more valuable to the western allies than it 

Sto the Germans. That this puts the Germans in a 
trong bargaining posiion cannot be helped. The clumsi- 
ness of American policy last year underlined the fact and 
gave the Germans an open invitation to blackmail ; but 
the strength of their position is too obvious to have gone 
undiscovered for very long. At the moment, the roles are 
almost reversed ; it is not the victors who face the 
vanquished, but those who want something and those 
Who have it to give or to withhold. 

The Germans, characteristically, are greatly over- 
Playing their hand. They may lose the game in so doing, 
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but it serves no useful purpose to pretend that their 
hand is not a strong one. Before the final tricks are 
played, however, it would be as well for both sides to ask 
themselves where their real interest lies—and perhaps 
the best way of clearing minds on that is for both sides 


to ask themselves if they really prefer the alternative to 
striking a mutual bargain. 


* 


The advantage to the western allies of incorpora- 
ting Western Germany in the North Arlantic 
community, and using its manpower and industry in the 
common defence, is too obvious to require any 
re-arguing. Indeed, perhaps it has been overstated. It 
is certainly very great ; but not so great that any price 
at all can be exacted for it. The time has come to talk 
plainly about the alternative. If willing German 
co-operation is refused—or is offered only on terms too 
fantastic to be accepted—then the alternative is not, as it 
might have been two years ago, that the western powers 
would wash their hands of Germany and evacuate their 
troops. So long as the danger of war with Russia con- 
tinues, the Allied troops are obviously going to remain 
on the Elbe and start fighting there—any other proposi- 
tion is madness. Whatever happens, Germany is going 
to continue to be occupied and will be involved in a new 
war if it comes. The difference is that, if German 
co-operation is refused, Germany will have to be treated 
as potentially hostile territory—and the Germans them- 
selves are in the best position to know that armies can 
fight very effectively even if the inhabitants of the 
country they are fighting in do not want them to. 
Another consequence would be that the strategy of the 
West would no longer have to include the defence of 
Germany against destruction as one of its objectives. 
Clearly, such a state of affairs would be very much less 
desirable to the western allies than to have Germany as 
a willing ally, equally sharing the burdens. But it would 
also be very much less desirable to the Germans. Do 
they realise, with all their wild talk, that the alternative 
to co-operation with the West is not to find themselves in 
the position of a neutral, but in-no man’s land ? 


If there is any common sense left in Western Germany, 
a bargain can still be struck. And since the Allies are 
seeking something of value to themselves, they must be 
prepared to pay a price. They must be willing to take 
risks in withdrawing the restraints upon German 
sovereignty in advance of the German quid pro quo—but 
only if they have good reason to believe that the quid 
pro quo will be forthcoming. They should be willing to 
meet the Germans halfway on the question of occupation 
costs, since to have their armies in Germany serves a 
valuable purpose of their own—but here, again, they will 
not be willing to put money down for nothing. The 
Germans will have to realise—to put the matter in its 
bluntest terms—that it is a question whether they can be 
trusted. And the way that most of them have been 
talking in recent months does not encourage a favourable 
answer. 








INDEX 


The Index to Volume CLX of The Economist 
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The Tourist Industry—I 
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The Value of Visitors 


ROM the publicity that attaches to each increase 
in the volume of tourist traffic, one might conclude 
that it is something entirely new for Britain to be a 
tourist centre—an ingenious new way of making up some 
of the income from overseas investments which dis- 
appeared in the course of the war. The truth is very 
different. As an earner of foreign exchange, tourism’s 
postwar achievement is a parallel not to, say, the booming 
motor car industry, so much as to the struggling cotton 
trade. Britain’s gross income from tourism in 1950 was 
almost double what it was in 1938 ; but as. the value of 
money was halved in that period, the return in real terms 
was very much as it was before the war. Moreover, in 
proportion to Britain’s total overseas receipts, the con- 
tribution from tourism was smaller than before the war. 
In 1938 it brought in £30 million, out of total receipts 
of £938 million—about 3 per cent. In 1950 it brought 
in £§8 million out of total receipts of £3,132 million— 
less than 2 per cent. 


Tourism, moreover, still shows a net deficit in the 
balance of payments. This was always so, for British 
people are inveterate travellers as soon as they have 
enough money. In 1950 holidays abroad cost the 
country {£82 million in foreign exchange (though this 
official figure is somewhat too high, since it is based on 
the travel allowances granted and does not take account 
of the unused travellers’ cheques which holidaymakers 
returned). On the other side of the account, foreign 
tourists spent some £58 million in the United Kingdom. 
These receipts and payments are not comparable, how- 
ever, because the figure for outgoings includes some fares 
paid for foreign transport on international routes, 
whereas the figure for income does not include fares 
paid by foreigners to British shipping and airlines. If 
these are included, Britain’s earnings from tourism 
amounted to {81 million. In short, the net deficit was 
small, and moreover involved exchanging soft currency 
for hard ; for British tourists go mainly to the Continent 
and Eire, whereas American and Canadian tourists form 
: rig part of the incoming traffic. But it was still a 

eficit. 


Why, then, is there so much talk about the postwar 
development of tourism ? It refers to the number of 
visitors to Britain, which has increased from less than 
450,000 in 1938 to over 600,000 in 1950. In real terms 
the average expenditure per head of these people was 
only about three quarters of what the average visitor 
spent in 1938—a reflection of the fact that Britain is 
not the only country which has been redistributing its 
national incomie. The number who came to Britain in 
1950 was still low compared with the 3,050,000 who 
visited France or the 3,500,000 who visited Italy. But 
visitors to Britain stayed longer ; in terms of “ tourist 
nights,” Britain had a better record than Italy in Holy 
Meters 183 million compared with Italy’s 17 mil- 
ion. 


To correct the impression—probably fairly common 
—that tourism is a new source of income to Britain, and 


a vastly more important one than before the war, j 

to belittle its importance or deny the usefulness of he 
to develop it. In these times it is a particularly “ 
way of earning foreign exchange because jr mes sa 
small amount of raw material. The purchases of tour; 
certainly contribute heavily to Government reve m 
through indirect taxation and especially through ke 
duty and entertainments tax. Above all, it is 3 aa 
earning dollars. American and Canadian Visitors tg 
Britain in 1950 spent $61 million, not including theip 
fares—equivalent to some 42 per cent of the total expen. 
diture by all tourists in Britain. American visitors alone 
if fare payments to British shipping and air lines ap 
included, were worth some £25 million to Britain, » 
about one quarter of total physical exports to the United 
States. An average American tourist, travelling on g 
British ship, is worth as much in dollar earnings a5 the 
export of a motor car. ‘ 


This year the number of American visitors hy 
declined. Between January and July, for example, they 
numbered 73,000, compared with 78,140 in the sam 
months of last year. The Festival of Britain was no 
enough to offset the fear of war. But potentially there js 
a large “ pool” of American tourists still to be tapped, 
According to a study made by the Unites States Depan- 
ment of Commerce, some 80 per cent of Americans 
employed in private industry in 1948, and 97 per cent 
of all office workers, got holidays with pay for a minimum 
of two weeks. For two weeks it is impossible to come 
to Europe except»by air ; the air fare—now {241 retum 
from New York to London—is high, but not impossible 
to save for in a country where average weekly earning 
in industry now amount to $41, or £15. There ae 
already cheap fares in the winter and, if the present 
intentions of the airlines are realised, there will in a year 
or two be “ second-class” air fares across the Atlantic. 
As travel comes within reach of their purses many 
Americans want to visit their relatives in Europe. The 
Department of Commerce estimated that there are neatly 
30 million Americans of first or second generation d 
European descent, and over 3,000,000 originating in the 
United Kingdom. 

All these Americans with their family ties, their desit 
to taste the culture of the old world and to know the 
peoples with whom they have thrown in their lot, form 
collectively what is known to ‘the inhuman statistcal 
world as the “ dollar tourist potential.” Its existence bas 
brought into being a whole crop of organisations, national 
and international, for the tion of tourism, 
above all of dollar tourism, In Britain the body with th 
task of promoting the tourist industry is the British 
Travel and Holidays Association. This was recons 
tuted in 1950 and is a semi-official although independest 
body receiving Government assistance. At first 
Exchequer contributed a pound for every pound con 
buted by the members. The share wa: increased 10 
two pounds in every three, and now the procedure § 
that the association its budget. and broadly 
speaking the Government makes up tc dct 
that cannot be financed in other ways. 1 is 2 ver) IE 
deficiency. Last year a grant from the Board of T 
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THE BCO 
provided £591,000 out of the association’s total income 
of £712,956, and the members a mere £59,432. 

About four-fifths of this income is spent on overseas 
publicity, whose object is the general one of getting 
people to “ Come to Britain.” BTHA has published a 
large number of booklets, for example, on such subjects 
as casties and cathedrals, and there is an excellent maga- 
zine called “ Coming Events,” with attractive photo- 
graphs and descriptive articles, which is distributed free 
in stratcgic places. Most of the publicity is directed 
towards the United States. One effective trick is to 
photograph an ordinary American family outside, say, 
Buckincham Palace, and send the photograph to their 
local paper. 

Of the members, only local authorities, or rather 
their towns, ake specifically mentioned in the publicity. 
According to an Act of 1931, local authorities are per- 
mitted (o levy a rate up to a maximum of 4d. for the 
purpos: of overseas publicity conducted through an 
appropriate agency. This power is exercised to such 


effect that local authorities make a far larger contribu- 
tion (£31,788 in 1950), to the funds of the association 
than any other class of member—a fact which perhaps 
outweighs the disadvantage that they are not always the 
towns which, on aesthetic grounds, one would advise the 
foreign tourist to see. 

* 


Since, apart from the mention of certain places, 
BTHA’s publicity is all of a general character, it is clear 
that the small section of the trade which subscribes to 
its funds is benefiting other sections which make no 
contribution whatever. The people concerned with 
tourists and travel—whether by the British at home or 
by overseas visitors, whether by road, rail or sea—form 
a larger manpower group than is employed by any other 
industry, or about 6 per cent of the working population. 
The hotel and catering trade alone employs some 650,000 
workers; yet it contributes only £5,857 to the 
association. 

There are exceptions to all generalisations, but the 
hotel and catering industry as a whole is little interested 
in foreign tourists, who are considered to give too much 
trouble. If European, they speak the wrong language 
and complain about the food. If American, they are 
always demanding hot water or iced water—anything 
but water as God made it—and the noise they make 
disturbs the old ladies in the palm court. The average 
hotel keeper much prefers the Englishman, who makes no 
complaints and no demands, sits quietly in the bar all 
evening and goes -off to bed in a harmless stupor. And 
with roughly half the adult population of Britain going 
on holiday every year the hotelier does not need to 
attract the foreign tourist to fill his hotel in the summer. A 
provincial hotel has an exceptionally large foreign tourist 
clientcle if this constitutes more than § per cent of its 
total trade. Moreover, only a limited number of places 
are on the foreign tourist’s map: London, Oxford or 
Cambridge, Stratford, Edinburgh and perhaps the 
Trossachs—and Britain, except to the more discerning 
tourist, is done. 

It is arguable that as the trade’s contribution to the 
funds of BTHA is so small, it might be better to dis- 
Pease with it altogether, so that the association would 
have a freer hand in dealing with the trade. Only theo, 
for example, would it be possible for it to draw up an 
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objective hotels guide, on the lines of “ Auberges de 
France,” which might do much to raise the standard 
of British hotels. But to make the association entirely 
dependent on Government funds would have two con- 
siderable disadvantages. The first is that its approaches 
to the trade would then be regarded as the meddlesome 
interference of a Government department, especially 
when it passed on a client’s complaints—one of the 
functions that it now performs. As it is partly acting 
for the consumer, it is not a trade association in the usual 
sense ; but the members know that jit is concerned with 
their interests too, and. not merely with Britain’s balance 
of payments. 

The second disadvantage of an association wholly 
dependent on the state is that, although the development 
of tourism has received official blessing, it conflicts at 
many points with the rest of the planned economy—at 
least as now planned, In practice a large part of the 
association’s time is devoted to pleading the cause of 
tourism against competing claims and against controls of 
various kinds. It is therefore better that it should speak 
with something of an independent voice. Even today, 
when foreign travel is no longer the preserve of the rich, 
tourism is still largely a luxury business ; and as such 
it accords ill with the inelegant egalitarianism of the 
politicians. The difficulties of fitting tourism into the 
welfare state involve, however, wider questions than this, 
and will be discussed in a second article. 











The Essential Liberty 


Have the Christian Socialists faced the idea of the 
shameless and tremendous despotism they will have to 
conjure up in order to ensure the working of their 
scheme ? . . . How are they to deal with those indepen- 
dent workmen who, either from rejection or from choice, 
have remained free and unassociated ? Are they to be 
condemned to inaction and starvation? ... Are they 
to be forbidden to work except for a certain number of 
hours and at a prescribed rate of wages? Is the 
individual capitalist to be prevented from employing them 
on any terms which he and they... may mutually 
agree upon ? If not—if they are to be free to work how 
they like, as long as they like, for whom they like, and 
at what remuneration they like, then all your boasted 
extinction of competition is at an end; the very basis 
of your: scheme for revolutionising the existinz arrange- 
ments of capital and labour crumbles in the dust; the 
essence of your panacea for regenerating society evaporates 
in air; and the golden age is as far removed as ever. 
If, on the other hand, these floating, isolated, unattached 
freemen are to be debarred from the first element . . 
of liberty—viz., the right to sell their own labour on 
their own terms and to a customer of their own choice ; 
if the associated guilds are to be endowed with power to 
crush all outlying rivals and competitors, or to compel 
them to-a forced and loathed incorporation—then you 
are not only casting out Satan by Satan’s agency, but 
you are bringing seven worse devils than the old one 
into the chamber you have swept and garnished for your 
mad experiment; . . . you are summoning Tyranny to 
do the work of Justi ; you are rashly calling in the 
worst foe to civilisation . . . to aid you in your glorious 
aims of indefinite improvement and universal emancipa- 
tion ; you are asking spirits from hell to do the work of 
angels from heaven,—and they laugh in scornful amaze- 
ment at your blind temerity and your wilful and headlong 
self-delusion, 
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NOTES 


The West Confers 


Next week an historic round of international conferences 
begins with tripartite talks in Washington between the 
foreign ministers of America, Britain and France, after their 
return from the signing’ of the Japanese peace treaty in San 

@ Francisco. If the Russians do not put this time-table out by 
their tactics over Japan, Mr Acheson, Mr Morrison and M. 
Schuman are due to assemble on September ‘10th for three 
days. They are to conduct a general tour d’horizon, but the 
three main items on their agenda are, first, Germany—its 
contribution to western defence, contractual relations with 
the occupying powers, and the Pleven plan for a European 
army—secondly, the Middle East, including the organisation 
of its defence and the trouble with Egypt over the Suez 
Canal, and, thirdly, the revision of the Italian peace treaty. 


On September 15th the Council of the twelve powers of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (Nato), each repre- 
sented by its foreign, finance, and defence ministers, 
assembles in Ottawa for a week—Mr Morrison is booked to 
sail for home in the Queen Mary on the 21st. The first two 
agenda items for Ottawa are the admission of Greece and 
Turkey to Nato—now sponsored by France as well as by 
Britain and America—and the wide range of problems 
involved in sharing the burden of rearmament, to be 
discussed specifically in the light of the confidential report 
just drawn up by the FEB (Financial and Economic Board) 
in Paris. Probably the next two topics to be dealt with will 
be the Italian peace treaty and Nato’s relations with the 
Mediterranean and Middle East command structures. The 
keynotes of Ottawa are thus Nato’s own organisation and the 
economics of its task. If all goes well, the result of these 
discussions should be a very distinct increase in Nato’s 
prestige and authority. 


Another coming event is the annual meeting in Washington 
next week of the World Bank and of the International 
Monetary Fund. Then on September 21st Mr Acheson is 
expected to receive General de Lattre, the French High 
Commissioner in Indo-China, and on about September 22nd 
Signor De Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, who will 
also have been at Ottawa in his additional new capacity as 
Italy’s foreign minister. Over in Europe on October 8th, 
Dr Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor, is to pay a 
five-day visit to London—the first German Chancellor to do 
so for twenty years. 


In the last week of October the Council of Nato is to 
meet again, this time in Rome and possibly with foreign 
ministers only represented. The purpose of this meeting 
is for Nato to come to grips with the crucial problem of 
Germany ; this is not on the agendz for Ottawa, though, 
depending on the progress previously made at the tripartite 
talks in Washington—for which the British, American and 
French High Commissioners in Germany will also be avail- 
able—the subject will certainly be discussed informally. 
indeed, apart from the need to tackle the economic problems 
of rearmament, the basic task of the coming meetings will be 
to try to get enough practical agreement to achieve a really 
decisive turning point in western relations with Germany. 

Finally, on November 6th, the Wnited Nations General 
Assembly meets in Paris—and while it is in session there 


is probably to be another round of direct talks between Mr 
Morrison and M. Schuman. 


* * * 


Dr Mossadegh’s Ultimatum 


_  Dr.Mossadegh has been trying to tell the Persian Par- 
liament that he is about to present an ultimatum to the 
British: either they agree to negotiate on his own conditions 
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Abadan. The opposition have frustrated this move by ~ohe 
refusing to provide a quorum in the Majlis, and jt is thee ae 
fore uncertain whether the ultimatum will eve; . tion 


fore unc m be sent. If; 
is, it will be rejected, for the conditions are fantastic Its 


therefore as well to assume that Dr Mossadech wil] pe lef 
to carry out his threat, and that will pose a pretty prcblen 
for the British Government, which no doubt is his intentigy 
Under prodding from the Conservatives, the Government 
has on more than one occasion declared its opposition 1 
complete evacuation. It would seem to follow that the threat 
to evict the last British at Abadan will lead to a Britig 
occupation of the island by force. But if D; Mossadegh’s 
method of evicting the British is simply to withdraw the; 
residence permits, one by one, the British would be put in 
the position of using force to counter an ordinary administra. 
tive act that is certainly within the competence of any 
sovereign government. It would be a poor case to argue g 
the United Nations, and Dr Mossadegh would have made ; 
breach in the present unassailable legal case of the British, 


Before any action is taken, it is therefore to be hoped that 
the British Government will ask itself exactly what purpox 
is served by insisting on 300-odd British subjects remaining 
at Abadan. It is not as if they were still effectively in contra 
of the refinery ; that point has been conceded long ago. They 
have, in fact—or soon will have—nothing to do. It is said 
that once the evacuation is complete, it will be universally 
assumed that the British will never return. But it is difficult 
to see any logical basis for this belief. Whether or not the 
British ever return will be settled by decisions taken in 
Teheran, London, Washington and other places, and the 
presence of 300 unemployed British residents of Abadan wil | 
have very little bearing on the matter. ies 


On the other hand, so long as they are there, they can be yn 
made the- scapegoats of anything that happens or does not 8s 
happen. It is not past Mr Makki to blow up the refinery, % ‘ 
when he finds he cannot work it, and say the British did it Parl 
It is a perplexing decision to have to take, particularly a tins 
the British Government’s pride is involved. But on the the 
whole it seems better to take the men away before Dr ‘ach 
Mossadegh turns them out and to tell the whole world, a all 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is doing, that any purchaser a 
of oil from Persia will be pursued in the courts of the world se 
as a receiver of stolen goods. 
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Bluntness at Blackpool 


The Chancellor on Tuesday presented the Trades 
Union Congress with a commendably clear and frank review 
of economic facts and prospects. It could hardly have beet 
more different in temper and tone from his last review, © 
the House of Commons in July. Then, of course, he wa 
leading up to the announcement of dividend limitation. It 
was as well, at least for the sake of the interna! consisteny 
of his speech this week, that no serious attempt to justly 
that measure was considered necessary before a trade unie? 
gathering. 


There is no doubt that Mr Gaitskell’s candour _ 
deep impression on the delegates at Blackpool, many ° 
whom were ready, not so long ago, to dismiss some of - 
policies as an insult to their own intelligence. Whateve! 
the further results, his immediate achievement was 10 Prov 
to an audience invariably suspicious of “ intellectual 
Socialists, that Mr Bevan is not the only Labour 7 
who has the courage of his convictions. But the ice 
naturally liked Mr Gaitskell more than it liked the a 
he said. Presently, perhaps, when the delegates ret | 
their individual unions, they will see what they ¢4D 
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He left them in no doubt at all that the country’s 
and the problem of inflation in particular, cannot 
except with the TUC “ acting for industrial labour 
4s a whole,” which is just what the TUC’s General Council 
has in effect said it cannot now do. He insisted that the 
Government could not secure full employment without infla- 
tion unless it had the umions help. And the way to help 
was to remember the “ special need for moderation during 
the next few months,” and to renounce restrictive practices 
because “ fear and inertia on both sides of industry” were 
making life in this island at present “ thinner, poorer, harder 
ind more burdensome than it need be.” 

This is all very fine in principle, but it is not a policy and 
it makes an unfair demand on the union leaders. To ask for 
particular restraint in wage claims “during the next few 
months” is to ask for the impossible. Too many unions 
have already undertaken to demand more money for their 
members ; their leaders cannot retreat now. The need to 
urgent and unrealistic an appeal is a confession that 


Ulin 


help him. 
roblems, 
be solved 


ake $0 
he Government is failing in its own task of ensuring that 
inflation cannot get out of hand. But if the unions cannot 
be expected to respond at once, they certainly should take 
Mr Gaitskell’s frank and gloomy words to heart. Their 
apparent willingness to reflect on them is one more demon- 
stration that the British Labour movement admires courage 
and will generally follow, within reasonable limits, the people 
who tell it the truth, It is by this, and not by subtle 
maneuvring to dish Mr Bevan, that the Government will 
keep its followers behind it—and might even, if it were 
consistent, regain some of the support it has lost in the 


country. 
: * * * 


Return to Whitehall 


The first full Cabinet meeting since Parliament adjourned 
was held on Tuesday, and normal ministerial work has been 
resumed—though, temporarily, with much of its attention 
concentrated on this month’s series of international con- 
ferences in North America. It must be a considerable relief 
to hard-pressed Ministers that at least their holiday from 
Parliamentary duties is continuing for the first time in four 
years. In 1948 Parliament was recalled in September..for 
the Bill to reduce the House of Lords’ delaying powers (and, 
incidentally, by the Berlin blockade); in 1949 it was re- 
called by devaluation, and in 1950 by the launching of the 
rearmament programme. It now seems likely that this 
summer, despite the stresses at home and abroad, the 
Government will be able to get through the recess without 
such an emergency sitting. 

But the closed season for politics, with MPs scattered in 
prewar fashion across half Europe, has ended. Most of the 
current issues, from wages to Bevanism, have been paraded 
at the TUC. The Cabinet meeting had no new problems 
to face, but all the old ones—Persia, the Korean truce talks, 
the balance of payments—were there in worsened form. The 
failure to make any progress in the Korean and Persian 
negotiations is a particular disappointment to Ministers ; 
robs them of what they had undoubtedly hoped to make 
their chief card for the autumn campaign—whether that is 
simply a propaganda campaign aimed to restore public 
confidence in the Government before the winter or a definite 
clection campaign. 





Speculation about the timing of an election is certain now 
to be intensified. Mr Attlee can hardly avoid making up 
'S mind, for or against the autumn, during the next three 
weeks—before the Labour commanders and NCOs assemble 
at Scarborough. The balance of opinion among the profes- 
‘ional prophets now puts the odds slightly against an autumn 
clection. The reasons are not particularly strong. The 
Party Organisers at Transport House are known to want to 
Wait until June, but that proves nothing: it is the disease 
ot organisers always to believe that they could be better pre- 
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pared if they had more time, and Mr Attlee has rejected their 
advice before. More important, the strategy of delay is 
reputed to have Mr Gaitskell’s support—in the belief that 
world prices will fall. But to wait through the winter is 
to risk a further fuel crisis, the demoralisation of a further 
session of pottering about at Westminster, and the possibility 
of by-election defeats forcing the Government’s hand. The 
decision boils down to the balancing of two considerations. 
On the one hand is the danger, if the election is delayed and 
Labour’s position deteriorates further, not only of being 
defeated, but of being very thoroughly defeated—which 
would increase Mr Bevan’s chances of displacing the present 
party leaders. On the other hand, there is always the hope 
that things will after all look up. The hope in itself seems 
very faint, but inertia works in the same direction. Whatever 
its intention, it is at this moment in the Government’s 
interest to discourage talk of an early election—because the 
more widely that is expected the more the Government will 
appear to have been forced into a reluctant appeal to the 
-country. Yet Mr Attlee must know that Labour’s mandate, 
such as it was, is now politically, as distinct from legally, 
exhausted. The atmosphere of a continuous pre-election 
campaign is in these circumstances unavoidable, and it is 
good neither for government nor for any political party. 
Nothing but an election can end it. 


* * * 


Paris Sets the Pace 


European co-operation is about to enter its second 
stage of development, one which will try the patience of 
officials and the temper of participating governments. Last 
week, the Council of Ministers of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation issued a manifesto 
declaring that the broad objective will be to expand total 
production in Western Europe by 25 per cent over the next 
five years, and that governments “ will “work together to 
take such steps in common as are necessary to attain this 
objective.” The new concept is “ taking steps in common.” 
Hitherto, co-operation has meant putting the interests of 
member countries before the interests of other countries 
which had no close political relationship, but second to 
interests of domestic importance. When, for example, the 
British Government was faced with the prospect of an 
inadequate supply of coal, it could—and it did—within the 
previous concept of co-operation, reduce its exports to 
Western Europe to husband its domestic supplies. In future, 
if the manifesto means anything, Britain would first have to 
agree such a policy with member countries of the OEEC. 
One wonders whether the logic of this was clear in Mr 
Gaitskell’s mind. 


This new development became apparent some months 
ago in the negotiations on freeing European trade from 
quantitative restrictions. The original plan allowed countries 
to choose which goods they wanted to “ liberalise,” and 
they were deemed to have honoured their commitment when 
a ‘relatively small part of their “private” (non- 
governmental) trade was liberalised. But as the proportion 
approached 75 per cent of total private trade, countries 
realised that real freedom could be achieved only if they 
all removed import quotas from the same type of goods. A 
common list was therefére prepared. This same idea has 
also been adopted in the preparation, in the interest of 
economy, of a common list of prohibited end-uses for certain 
non-ferrous metals. When this list is accepted all countries 
will forbid the use of these metals in the same kind of 
goods. In other words, in the past co-operation meant that 
so long as countries walked in the same direction they could 
go as they please ; now they are to try to keep in step. 

Gommon action is in many respect$ part of the material 
development towards Western Union, and the significance 
of last week’s manifesto lies in the fact that member countries 
have agreed to take this step. Whether they will have mis- 
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givings later on remains to be seen. Countries pursuing 
policies of full employment jealously guard their sovereignty 
over domestic economic affairs, but it may in fact be a god- 
send for those governments composed of unstable partners 
or working with slender majorities because Europe can be 
held responsible for any unpopular measures. Nobody 
expects common action to be achieved without some sacrifices 
of sovereignty, but if those sacrifices prevented the standard 
of living of Western Europe from falling during the next 
three years they would surely have been worth while. 


* * * 


Europe Can Take It 


Having welcomed the principle of common action, how- 
ever, it is vital to assess what chance there is of really achiev- 
ing a 2§ per cent increase in the gross national product of 
Western Europe.. At first sight, it looks suspiciously like the 
old formula of arms without the tears that everyone knows 
have got to be shed. Has the OEEC, then, merely subscribed 
to the popular belief that rearmament must not hurt, and 
gone from there to pestulating the conditions—however 
improbable—under which it will not hurt? 


Few things are more difficult than to know what guesses 
about future productivity can be considered reasonable. On 
the one hand, there is the recorded fact that the production 
of goods and services in Western Europe increased by 9 per 
cent between 1947 and 1948, by 7 per cent between 1948 and 
1949, and by 6 per cent between 1949 and 1950. If even 
the lowest of these rates could be maintained, an increase of 
25 per cent within five years should be easily attainable. 
On the other hand, past experience over a longer period holds 
no warrant for the belief that rates of increase such as these 
can be sustained for more than a few years at a time, and the 
high figures of the last few years may be due to precisely 
those elements of «recovery from a war—such as the easing 
of materials shortages and payments difficulties—which are 
now about to be reversed. It should not be forgotten that 
the natural rate of increase in the working population of 
Western Europe is nearly 1 per cent a year, and that the large 
capital investment of recent years should by now be showing 
results in higher productivity. Perhaps the conclusion should 
be that the OEEC has, quite properly, placed its target well 
within the limits of the possible but beyond what the mere 
continuance of present methods will achieve. 


Moreover, there are some specific difficulties to be over- 
come. Total production depends disproportionately on pro- 
gress in certain basic industries, specifically in coal, elec- 
tricity and steel; and it would take more than the normal 
course of events to achieve an adequate increase in any of 
these fields. The shortage of manpower in British mines 
would have to be cured, and it can only be cured by opening 
the doors to surplus Italian labour ; there would have to be 
a concerted programme to expand electrical installations, to 
conserve scrap and to increase the production of iron ore and 
coke. As with industries, so with countries ; all plans and 
past precedents must go by the board unless the balance of 
payments problem for each individual country remains man- 
ageable, which may well require an expansion or alteration 
in the functions of the European Payments Union, 


To say this is not to dismiss the possibility of a substantial 
increase in production. It is to conclude that a new attack 
on these problems is necessary and, if made, would have.a 
real chance of success. That is the recognition which is, or 
cught to have been, behind last week’s announcement by the 
members of the OEEC. 


* * * 


Egypt Arraigned 


At the end of last week the Security Council passed by 


eight votes to nil, with three abstentions—Russia. India and 
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Nationalist China—the resolution introduced jointly 

Britain, America and France calling on Egy): :o jj, its by 
blockade of the Suez Canal. The last-min Part 
that Mr Tsarapkin, the Russian delegate. 
voting and, above all, did not veto the pro 
his intervention in the debate a few days « 


Ite SUrprise 


abstained from 
sal, in Spite of 


. . p os re arlier i 
apparent intention of exercising his right me a 
The Russians clearly have a vested interest jn Maintain; i. 
freedom of the seas owing to their own land-jockeq marta 


approaches. But they may also be expected po SR 
indefinitely their present neutral Sitieude in the Arab Jom 
struggle, if they can see any profitable discormfityre for oe 
West in their supporting the Arab world. | ninking that Mr 
Tsarapkin was at last going to come down off the fen 
the Egyptians had already begun licking their lips last week 
Now, they would do well to reflect that only three years a 
Russian backing for the Jews of Palestine w.s partly rs. 
mental in creating Israel. : 
_ Two points of particular interest emerge {ror this resoly. 
tion. First, it is worth noting what a dilemma the Turks 
were in before they decided to vote in favour. They wer 
elected to the Security Council as representatives of the Amb 
bloc and are now being roundly cursed fo: betraying their 
trust. In reality, they have acted as true internationaligs 
conscious of the wider issues and of the role the Security 
Council must play if it is to survive as a force for law and 
peace in the world. Their vote was by no means a toadying 
to the West. : 


The second point is to know what the Security Council 
can now do to enforce its decision that the Suez Canal should 
remain free to all shipping, as was originally intended in the 
Convention of 1888. Contrary to every tenet of international 


law, the Egyptians appear ready to defy the new resolution, - 


and in this they are receiving support from the Arab League, 
The suggestion that a United Nations naval escort should 
provided for ships in the Canal is ridiculous. The case of the 
Amethyst ought to have taught the lesson that in the narrow 


waters of rivers and canals warships are more likely to bea | 


liability than an asset ; it would be the easiest thing in the 
world for the Egyptians to block the passage of the Canal 
entirely. The fact is that there is nothing the Security 


Council can do at the moment. This, however, in no way | 


absolves the powers from treating Egypt, when the occasion 
arises, as a bandit-state without the right to sympathetic 
consideration in sundry other claims which it customarily 
puts forward—such as the power to tear up its cxisting trealy 
with Britain. 

* * * 


. Breaking a Bottleneck 
It is welcome news that Dr Dalton gave [ast Saturday. 


The Government intends shortly to take powers to set Up 
decentralised public markets for the auctioning of fruit and 
vegetables. Too many Labour proposals for reducing the 
cost of living or checking its rise are really only proposal 
for shifting its incidence from the more favoured to the 
less favoured classes of the community. Dividend limitation 
and price controls are merely attempts to ensure that les 
of the national money income shall go to businessmen and 
more of it to consumers ; they do nothing to alter that bast 
disparity between the total national money income and the 
total supply of goods which is forcing the cost of living YP: 
It is refreshing to see the problem attacked by way of an 
effective increase in the supply of goods and economy ™ theit 
distribution. 


One need not be afflicted by the congenital Labour distrust 
= the private merchant, or the Labour propensity ey 
or a greedy monopolist behind every tree. (© regat 
system by which British fruit and vegetables ar distribute 
as faulty. Probably in few other countries are the costs 


distribution so heavy in se to the costs of ace 
horticultural production ; sa teinag no other country 4 
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agetables jllowed to deteriorate so heartbreakingly between 
‘den and shop counter. To “nationalise” distribution, 
4 some trade unions and constituency Labour parties have 
jemanded, would probably be to make it even more 
mbrous and wasteful and yield only the dubious satisfac- 
‘on of doing the private trader out of his profit. Experience 
f official meat distribution is certainly not encouraging. To 
wovide public, but optional, facilities for competitive private 
erprise 5, on the contrary, a move which Adam Smith 
imself might applaud. 


The gain in cheapness and quality, and the avoidance of 
waste both from decay in transit and from the growers’ 
equent refusal to market a crop unable to carry present 
4istributive charges, may be less than is expected ; there is 
general tendency, not confined to Labour, to-regard distri- 
bution from grower to seller as an easy and costless proceed- 
s—a view very remote from reality—and to underestimate 
he specialised skill of the merchant at every step. This 
nderestimate probably accounts for the frequent failure, 
ven after initial success, of the occasional efforts made by 
srowers to market their produce direct to the public. So 


long, however, a8 no magical transformation is expected, and . 


long as there is no compulsion on either grower or buyer 
» make exclusive use of the new markets, there should be a 
real gain to growers, housewives, and the nation’s vitamin 
ntake—a gain not measured merely by the often fallacious 
est of the price tag but by a real economy in labour and in 
poods, 


bo a * 


Investment : Honfe or Overseas ? 


In the current District Bank Review, Professor W. A. 
ewis sets out some disturbing facts and arguments on the 
exed question of capital export. Using statistical material 
from League of Nations and United Nations sources, he 
demonstrates that the present world shortage of primary pro- 
ducts, so far from being a mere reflection of exceptional 
earmament demand, results from a secular and continuing 
decline in primary production relative to world population. 
ven before Korea, the demand for primary produce 
generated by a rate of industrial growth actually smaller than 
that obtaining around 1900 was steadily outrunning the still 
smaller increment in primary production. Even the most 
improbably complete political détente, therefore, would leave 
the deficiency essentially unaffected. Unless progress in 
primary production can be accelerated, shortages, mounting 


prices, and the consequent worsening of Britain’s terms of 
trade, will continue. 


Professor Lewis is, of course, no Malthusian Jeremiah 
despairingly preaching autarky. On the contrary, he con- 
cludes that British investment should be channelled less into 
the development of home industry, yielding yet more exports 
to be sold at yet worse relative prices, than into the develop- 
ment of world primary production, yielding cheaper and 
more plentiful imports. The necessary techniques are 
known ; merely to raise the most backward primary producers 
to the average level would double or treble the existing rate 
of increase. A world agriculture now yielding painfully 
diminished returns to crude manpower would yield 
Benerously increasing returns to capital, particularly to capital 
mvested in education, The long-run marginal productivity 
ot investment is, in fact, much higher in such uses than in 
most British industries ; and the moral is that Britain, in its 
own interests, should “ take the lead in organising the flow 
ot skill and of capital in the world overseas.” 


* 


For many obvious reasons this flow cannot be a matter of 
Purely private investment, still less: of predominantly British 


Mrvate investment. A balance of Payments so precarious 


t' - te . . . $ ; 
hat a single year without deficit is hailed as a triumph is 
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hardly consistent with a massive overseas investment pro- 
gramme ; though were the luxuriance of home investment 
scaled down much could be done without net loss. Whether 
the machinery which Professor Lewis favours, with govern- 
ments or international agencies acting as guarantors and 
intermediaries between private lenders and _ ultimate 
borrowers, could be really effective is a question deserving 
further discussion. Sensitive assessment of credit worthiness, 
nice adjustment of credit terms, the specific commercial skills 
of the foreign issue market, remain desirable ; and their 
exercise may mot be possible under the necessarily rigid 
regulations of an official agency. 


Meanwhile, Britain gets the worst of both worlds. When 
not actually disinvesting, as at present, by the accumulation 
of sterling balances, it gets all the disadvantages of capital 
export, and very few of its advantages, by the running down 
of balances previously accumulated. Immediately “ unre- 
quited” exports, which ultimately cheapen the supply of 
essential primary produce, are one thing; “ unrequited ” 
exports merely serving to keep Egyptian pashas in the style 
to which they are accustomed are quite another. Nothing 
in Professor Lewis’s arguments justifies complacency about 
this debilitating drain on British resources. It would be 
regrettable, however, were preeCcupation with the immediate 
balance of payments and with hyper-full home employment, 
Or an obsessive desire to keep capital closely under the tax- 
collector’s eye, to hamper constructive policy for strengthen- 
ing the weakest sector of the world economy—a sector from 
whose weakness Britain is the chief sufferer. 


* * * 


Chaos and Darkness 


The power failure in the north of England on Monday 
is a frightening reminder that the amenities of modern life 
hang by a thread. It affected 2,000 square’ miles and reduced 
Liverpool to chaos. Trains were stopped, trams blocked the 
streets, small fires started as transformers blew out all over 
the city, the telephone system was partly out of action. The 
British Electricity Authority has explained that the cause was 
“a chance in a million.” The line between Carlisle and 
Kendal developed a fault and was automatically discon- 
nected, throwing its load on the other two lines which 
connect the area with the main grid. Before the load could 
be shed these two lines also became automatically discon- 
nected. 


Unfortunately this chain of events is far from being a 
* chance in a million.” It happened once before, on a Sunday 
in 1948 ; and it is only too likely to happen again. The grid 
was designed to cut out the least economical power stations 
in time of low demand, and to transfer current to an area _ 
where the supply had temporarily failed. It was never 
intended to transfer bulk supplies from one part of the 
country to another, as it is now doing; and the load— 
although not as heavy as it was during the war—is constantly 
50 to 80 per cent above the load for which the transmission 
system was designed. One area manager recently remarked 
that his control lines got “hot enough to cook eggs and 
bacon.” 


Lord Citrine, BEA’s chairman, was caught with the 
TUC in the blackout at Blackpool. He is reported as 
saying that the only way to prevent the system becoming 
overloaded is,“ either by controlling the load, or by put- 
ing in larger mains or lines, and that is a big job.” But 
the second takes time, and the first method, as this incident 
shows, cannot be relied on to prevent dislocation or even 
catastrophe. The root of the problem is that demand is 
still rising faster than the capacity of the electricity industry, 
and there is nothing for it but “staggering,” a higher price 
for electricity to restrict demand, and faith—or load-shedding 
and occasional blackouts. 
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South African Parties Merge 


The South African Nationalists have now merged with 
Mr Havenga’s Afrikaner Party and Dr Malan, the Prime 
Minister, can face the next election—not later than 1953— 
with an added cheerfulness. After the 1948 elections the 
Afrikaner Party, with its 9 seats, held the balance between 
the twe major parties—the Nationalists with 70 seats and the 
United Party with 65. Mr Havenga has in point of fact 
supported Dr Malan and acted as Finance Minister in his 
Cabinet, but there was always a degree of uncertainty in 
this arrangement, because of differences over native and 
coloured representation policy. Mr Havenga was a member 
of the Hertzog cabinet which passed the native legislation of 
1936, with its assurance that native representation—by 
Europeans—would be maintained, and to this day he feels 
himself bound by the moral obligation which that Act 
imposed on him. Although Mr Havenga concurred when 
the Cape Coloured people were taken off the common voter’s 
roll a few months ago, now that the Nationalists are planning 
to abolish native representation as well they will probably 
wait for Mr Havenga’s retirement, reckoned to be not far off, 
before pursuing their object. 


Under General Hertzog, the Afrikaner Party broke with 
the Nationalists ten years ago, not on native policy, but on 
the question of equality of rights for English-speaking South 
Africans. The programme of the new merged party does, 
in fact, accept a broader recognition of these rights than the 
present Nationalist programme. It promises “ non-partisan 
protection of the rights and privileges of every section of 
the population.” At the same time, there is a new clause 
professing republican aims, with a complete separation from 
the British Crown, though granting that a republic must be 
brought about “only on the basis of the broad will of the 
people.” This profession, however, is not likely to satisfy 
the more extreme republicanism of the authoritarian Osse- 
wabrandwag and Mr Pirow, who are talking of forming a 
“neople’s movement” to bring about a republic through 
“ people’s candidates.” In comparison with these younger 
nationalist firebrands, Dr Malan and Mr Havenga appear 
almost moderate. But the facts are that the Prime Mumister 
himself is an elderly, ageing and satisfied man ; that many 
South Africans have lately come to realise how much their 
security depends on the outside world ; and that, although a 
storm is brewing for the future, South Africa is unlikely for 
the moment to make any drastic move to cut itself adrift 
from the rest of the Commonwealth. 


Backfire in Buenos Aires 


The Peronista regime in Argentina has met with its 
first visible setback. The great rally in Buenos Aires on 
August 22nd, preceded by weeks of intensive propaganda and 
planned on a scale which disorganised the life of the whole 
nation, was a failure. In a democratic country the spectacle 
of 300,000 supporters of General Perén vociferously demand- 
ing that he and his wife should become candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency in the forthcoming elections 
might well have sufficed to convince rival parties of the 
strength of the general’s following. General Perén, however, 
was concerned to impress his popularity, and that of his 
wife, upon the dissident groups within his own movement 
rather than upon his ostensible opponents ; arzd in this he 
failed. He had undertaken to attract two million Peronistas 
to the rally, and when they did not appear the dissidents were 
emboldened to press their arguments against Sefiora Perén’s 
candidacy. In a broadcast on August 31st Sefiora Perén—a 
former radio actress—announced her withdrawal in a voice 
broken with emotion. 


Before the rally it had been assumed that the army was 
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the only doubtful factor in the Peronista fron 
chief aim of the demonstration was to overs 
officers. Now it is apparent that the divisions yj thin 
governing party are more widespread. As , of the 
champion of labour, Sefiora Perén could have ex Prolesed 
trade union confederation to bring to Buenos Aigee . 
demonstrators to silence the army’s murmurs againg 
The confederation was, indeed, pledged to call + 
strike in support of her nomination, should this aa 
necessary. It must now be considered doubtful wheth 
trade unions are sufficiently united or disciplined ; : 
such a strike. At the same time, there are growing ial hin 
among right-wing Peronistas about the favour which 
President has shown to the trade unions. And the , 
although mollified by the sactifice of Sefiora Petén, he"? 
been wholly satisfied ; it would have preferred to see Colon 
Mercante, the governor of Buenos Aires province 
president. General Perén’s decision to give a second t 
of office to the present vice-president, Dr Quijano, jn pe 
reveals the extent of the rifts within his party, for Dr Qui 
is a colourless personality whose only qualification @ 
inoffensiveness. - 


t, and that 
We discontentes 


aS Vice. 


* * * 


From the Dustbin of History 


That the Americans should have thought it worthwhik 
to lift Alexander Kerensky out of the dustbin of history ang 
to brush him up for political and propaganda purposes js 
something to marvel at. It shows to what depths of spurious 
ingenuity “ psychological warfare” can sink. This seventy. 
year old lawyer once sat in the Duma as a Labour member, 
though he was in fact a social revolutionary ; he orated 
eloquently during the February Revolution ; as last Prime 
Minister ofthe Provisional Government, he was ridiculed by 
both Right and extreme Left. He fled from the October 
Revolution and his attempt later to march on Petrograd was 
an utter failure. In short “ Kerenskism ” is a synonym for 
indecision and failure in action. It is better forgotten, 


It seems highly probable that the American Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia will burn its fingers 
badly with this and other projects which have their heat 
quarters in Munich. Dissension between groups is notoriously 
part of the tradition of Russian émigrés, and what political 
backbone they had was lost between the wars, when murder 
and kidnapping took their toll of the few effective leaden. 
Since 1945 their political life has been immensely compl 
cated by their intermingling with hundreds of thousands d 
Russians left in German camps, to say nothing of Soviet 
citizens from the Ukraine, the Caucasus and Central Asia 
These have not found it easy to shake down with monarchists 
(who, incidentally, regard Kerensky as a traitor), Fascist 
elements, collaborators with the Nazis, and that complicated 
class known as camouflaged Leninists, who oppose the regime 
of Stalin but believe in the Soviet system. At the moment 
looks as if the National Labour alliance, headed by a former 
follower of General Vlassov, is fairly effective ; but the t 
question is whether an effective anti-Soviet bloc can b 
formed out of this and such other groups as the forme 
Socialist Revolutionaries, the Union of Soldiers of i 
Liberation, and the League of Struggle for National Free- 
dom. If British experience with political exiles is any guide, 
success is most unlikely—and undesirable. 


. * * 


Houses per Acre 


Hertfordshire County-Council is one authority t take2 
critical view ef the notion that housing densities ought 
increased with a view to conserving agricultural lan 
cutting costs. A report by the County Planning Offices # 
planning standards finds the agriculturist’s case not prove 
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Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices de- 
veloped in the Mullard 
laboratories are built 
with mucroscopte ‘ac- 
curacy 







































RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continuat 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
evolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving | 
he use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 
ikely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes. 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 

















’ Aluminium soldering 
by ultrasonics is now 
a practical engineering 
application. 









PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this research to 
industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard 
brganusation, Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 
millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Pritain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
tame Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 





may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT + MEASURING AND 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS » MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS + X-RAY TUBES 

Lid. (Head Office), Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.0.2 
Main Research Laboratories at Salfords (Surrey) 
re'wies at: Bactbura * Fleetwood * Gillingham * Hove Mitcham * Wandsworth * 
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A Coral Island Holiday 
after your New York trip 


Bermuda is favoured above most corners of the world. 
Its gentle climate, its beaches of warm pink sand and its 
flowering trees, the charm of its old buildings and the 
comfort of its modern hotels make Bermuda a very special 
place indeed, You can play golf or tennis, swim or sail, 
go game-fishing or riding, enjoy carriage drives and 
dancing under the stars.. And you can relax—for Bermuda 
is above all a restful place, where work-a-day cares float 
away on the warm water of the Gulf Stream. 


One of the regular routes from London to Bermuda is via 
New York, from which, in any case, Bermuda is readily 
reached. Why not take advantage of this, and enjoy a break 
there on your way home from q business trip to America. 
The currency is sterling. No limit on the amount you 
may use there. - 


Write for free illustrated booklet and information about fares and 
hotel charges, to P.R. ‘Officer, Bermuda Government Information 
Office, Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Holborn 
0487), or any Travel Agent. 
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SAVE TIME....SAVE MONEY.... 








INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new=— 
Low price 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 











Small... compact... portable. ..a 
Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
operator can concentrate on the correct 
transcription of figures. 

For all accounting requirements: Sales 
and Purchase Ledgers, Stores Accounts, 
Cost Records, Payroll and P.A.Y.E. 
Records, Public Utility Billing etc., with — your own business. 


UNDERWOOD «+ ELLIOTT FISHER + SUNDSTRAND 
MECHANEHSED $Y:S:T:EM'S Speed the Bou fi _Beasinasd 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
412 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Tel. CHAncery 3131 * Factories * Brighton, Sussex 


AUTOMATIC BALANCING 
AND LINE BY LINE PROOF 
OF ACCURACY. Let us prove 
the advantage of this machine in 
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inting out as an example that it is not sensible to deprive 
3,000 families of their kitchen gardens in order to save 150 
acres of farm land. It remarks that the closest type of build- 
ing development—that involving a high proportion of flats— 
is also the costliest. The Council rightly believes that it is 
a short-sighted policy to cramp the living conditions of 
citizens who move out from London to Hertfordshire, and 
thus to take away what is after all the main attraction for 
making the move, once the immediate housing shortage has 
been rectified. On this basis, it is opposed to plans “for 
very close development ” put forward by the London County 
Council at Oxhey (which is in Hertfordshire) and (of all 
authorities) by the Stevenage Development Corporation. 


Private enterprise building in Hertfordshire, even since the 
war, has usually not exceeded six houses to the acre, and 
public schemes have kept within the customary prewar 
maximum of twelve houses to the acre for the development 
of open sites. It is now necessary for planning authorities 
to redetermine their density standards. It is surprising to 
find that Hertfordshite County Council, when it leaves prin- 
ciples to go into details, is prepared to accept. for future 
schemes an average in density of 13.3 houses to the acre and 
a maximum density of 14.6 houses. This standard seems to 
be accepted reluctantly as a compromise with agricultural and 
economic pressures, and the Council hopes that “it will 
normally be possible to improve” on it. On this basis, the 
Council lays down minimum land requirements for a resi- 
dential neighbourhood including the needs of education, 
recreation, and so on. They work out at 463 acres per 
10,000 persons. This figure falls in between two alternative 
sets of standards laid down in the Greater London Plan. 


+ * * 


The Gremlin at Transport House 


A poltergeist, jinx or gremlin undoubtedly haunts the 
Labour party’s publicity machine. The mercifully unreten- 
tive public memory might, if left to itself, forget that charm- 
ing photograph of a Royal baby once circulated in a Labour 
pamphlet as an illustration of the radiant health bestowed on 
the working-class child by the National Health Service. It 
might be equally oblivious of the prewar, private-enterprise 
houses similarly annexed, for propaganda purposes, to 
Labour’s housing programme. But the public memory does 
not get left to itself ; Transport House, or Transport House’s 
irrepressible familiar demon, can be relied upon to jog it. 
The scene of the gremlin’s latest feat is Glasgow, where two 
young housewives in a shopping queue were interviewed on 
behalf of an occasional propaganda magazine with the revolt- 
ting title “ Womanfare.” Their photographs, complete with 
names and addresses, subsequently appeared—embellished, 
comic-strip fashion, with balloons enclosing snappy excerpts 
from the Labour propaganda line—as illustrations to a full- 
page article ; an article which, with singular lack of tact, 
attributed to them a personal memory of the shopping condi- 
tions of the “lean ’thirties.” Now, it appears, both house- 
wives have denied voicing a single one of the sentiments 
attributed to them ; and one may assume that at least in the 
immediate neighbourhood of two Glasgow homes “ Woman- 
fare.” is enjoying a succés de scandale quite unwished for by 
its compilers. 

Labour is not alone in relying on the sort of propaganda 
which, without being actually scurrilous, induces in any 
reasonably civilised reader an overwhelming desire (as Mr 
Peter Ustinov’s French colonel puts it) to clean his teeth. 
Presumably party headquarters have their own means of 
judging the general level of civic intelligence, and act accord- 
ingly ; a depressing thought. The Labour estimate of that 
level does, however, now seem to be a fraction more abysmal 
than the Conservative ; which may be why the gremlins 
concentrate their activities rather’on Transport House than 
on Abbey House. 
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No Sausages for the Poles 


ee ee ae to be suffer; 

a serious shortage of meat. This is not ; Besse, fg 
for them, nor are the Poles the only 2. Enea 
have trouble with their meat supplies—. sinmihas aoe . 
affairs was reported from Slovakia recent!) By; it : re 
years since the last serious meat crisis in Polang nb 
government seems to be anxious to allay popular disco te 
and to guarantee better supplies in the future by proleas 
fresh inducements to the peasants to breed more pigs 

who enter into individual contracts with -.. 


sy? THE 


he § } ; 
guaranteed a fixed and profitable price for every Pig dened he 
They can claim an advance payment 2. soon as- thes 3 
contract is completed as well as financia! help ang other | 
privileges. The target under this contrac: scheme fo, a was | 
year ending September 1, 1952, is nearly 7,000,000, It is 


Whether it will be reached will depend. 0: 
attitude of the peasants, especially of the richer one whe 
carry on most of the pig breeding. Thei: unwillingness ty 
sell to the government must have contributed to the Dresent 
shortage, and since the currency reform last October wiped 
out most of their savings, they are not very impressed by 
financial incentives. 


Meanwhile, the Polish townsman has been warned thy 
no swift improvement in the supply of his sausages—ty 
which he sets great store—can be expected. He will beg 
the more surprised by their disappearance since, according 
to the recent Polish census, the pig population has made, 
remarkable recovery since the war. If, as seems probable, 
the present shortage is partly due to increased meat export 
to the Soviet Union, Communist officials will certainly keep 
quiet about it. They are trying hard to divert popula 
discontent on to meat profiteers and those found guilty 
illegal slaughtering. It may, indeed, well be true that the 
illegal meat trade has assumed “ serious proportions.” The 
taking over by the state, earlier this year, of the retail mest 
trade, must have left many rebellious butchers outside the 
state scheme with every inducement to sabotage it. 


COUTSE, On the simp 
com} 
T 
is be 
it ¥ 
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* * + 
the 
Australia Asks for More pro 
Mr McEwen, the Australian Minister of Commerce, ha oul 
come to Britain to ask for higher prices for butter, chee tak 
and meat. Under the long-term contract with Australia, the 
maximum annual variation in price is 7} per cent either way. ; 
Mr McEwen has already made it clear that such an increase a 
will not satisfy him this year. He also wants the contracts 
to be extended for a much longer period. He appareatly wa 
has two arguments. The first is that since Australian woo ‘i 
growers are earning large profits, despite the recent shap | 
fall in wool prices, the production of dairy produce and meat sul 


can be maintained only by giving these farmers similarly 
large profits. The second is that Australia is losing 74. @ 
every pound of butter it sells to Britain ; there is no reas 
to think that he can substantiate that claim. 
Mr Webb will certainly reply that the cffects of lag 
profits on wool are a matter for the Australian Government 
not for him, Admittedly Britain needs all the food tt 
Australia can export but it is doubtful if the Government 
would be willing to pay 4s. a Ib. for butter. If Batam 
accepted the Australian claim, its prices to al! other baer 
would have to be increased correspondingly. !t 's doubt 
whether an abnormally big increase in prices would * 
supplies, and of what value would it be to Australia’ 
might ‘add, temporarily,-to the popularity of the Ausra 
Government, but it would also add to the fires of inflatio 
already burning fiercely enough in Australia and elsewhet 
Mr Webb might say that Australia could contribute mo 
to international welfare by exporting more dairy produce 
more meat than by exporting its own inflanon. 
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DANGER SIGN 


TH rise of Western Germany as a serious 
competitor with Britain in the export markets 
was inevitable. Japamese competition also will be. 
It is no good complaining about it. We shall 
simply have to adapt ourselves to the facts of 
competitive trading. 

The switching of part of our industry to defence 
is bound to make things easier for Germany, but 
it would be a mistake to imagine that this is 
already the reason for the dramatic increase in 
Germany’s figures. Sheer hard work has earned 
Germany’s promising recovery, which is probably 
not unconnected with the fact that the country 
has 2,000,000 unemployed. 

It is this old-style incentive which will have to be 
answered by new-style full-employment Britain if 
we are to keep our full employment and our social 
services. - 

How? The T.U.C, has seen the point already. 
We have to make the new style more efficient than 
the old. In two words, we require higher 
productivity. ‘That is the only means to bring 
Our export prices to a competitive level without 
taking it out of the skin of our workers. 


It means that every machine must be used to 
its full capacity and there must be an end of 
wasting manpower. We repeat once more that 
restrictive practices on either side of industry are 


suicidal. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of Aug. 
28. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
other daily newspaper in 
the : orld. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10°% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. cax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, 
No shareholders 


E.C.2. 


No agents No commission 




















Typical of the many Dunlop racing successes 
in 1951 is the Le Mans Grand Prix—24 hours’ continuous, 
gruelling driving at lap averages of around 90 m.p.h.— 
with Ist, 2nd and 3rd on Dunlop. For racing or everyday 
motoring it’s ““ Dunlop Ist”. 


DUNLOP 





THE WORLD’S MASTER TYRE 
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Letters to the Editor 


Conjurer of Wealth 


Sir—You are right to ask for a closer 
definition of a policy of tough expan- 
sion. I am going to offer this to you, 
and, in advance, I acknowledge the help 


which you, the most fashionable general: 


practitioner in economic ideas, have 
given me. But I must confess that for 
some time you have appeared to me too 
pessimistic about the scope for increas- 
ing the national income. Every Tom, 
Dick and Harry may have a job, but how 
many of us are fully employed? And 
if the production of key commodities 
could be improved, what effect might 
that have on the output of others ? 


Allowing for the big growth in the 
numbers in work and for the improved 
methods and equipment, the present 
level of production is a failure. But, 
essentially, the failgre is not economic. 
What is on trial is the British character, 
and I believe you underestimate the 
rapidity and vigour with which a 
different Government could rouse the 
virtues of enterprise and patriotism. So 
when you accuse me of being too starry 
and I accuse you of being too earthy 
we are not thinking of the same things. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Davip Eccles 

House of Commons 


McCarran Follows 
McCarthy 


Sir,—The article entitled “ McCarran 
Follows: McCarthy,” in your issue of 
August 11th, not only was biased and 
distorted, but insulting toward Senator 
McCarran to boot. Senator McCarran 
is a Democrat who has been in the 
Senate for four terms. He has always 
been pro-Labour, but has not otherwise 
slavishly followed the New Deal-Fair 
Deal ‘line. This has made him some 
enemies among the Left Wing Demo- 
crats, but has also made him a “big 
Senator” to independent Democrats 
(including the writer) and to most 
Republicans. 

Your Washington correspondent first 
refers to Senator McCarran in relation 
to “his somewhat more notorious col- 
league from Wisconsin, Senator Joseph 


McCarthy.” There are various things. 


the matter with this reference. In the 
first place, it is doubtful whether more 
than a minority of the people in this 
country consider Senator McCarthy as 
“notorious.” In the second place, I 
have never heard anyone say that Sena- 
tor McCarran is “notorious” before. I 
doubt that your correspondent can cite 
any supporting opinion aside from the 
Daily Worker, and possibly The Nation 
and a few other Leftish organs. 


“It is abundantly clear,” says your 
correspondent, “that Senator McCarran 
and his committee intend, if they can, to 
bring about the jailing on perjury 
charges of Professor Owen Lattimore .. . 
and Mr. Joseph Barnes. ...” Well, if 


they should be shown to have com- 
mitted perjury, why should they not be 
jailed ? Thus far two witnesses have 
testified that Mr Lattimore was a Com- 
munist and four have so testified about 
Mr Barnes—and the hearings are far 
from over. Why criticise Senator 
McCarran? Both Mr Lattimore and 
Mr Barnes were high officials of the 
Office of War Information and both were 
deep in the formulation of our disas- 
trous China policy. It is hardly an 
academic matter. Why not wait and see 
what eventuates ? 


Has your correspondent forgotten the 
cases of Hiss, Marzani, Remington, 
Coplon, Fuchs, and a dozen others ? It 
should be remembered that President 
Truman on seven separate occasions 
called the Hiss charges “a red herring ” 
before Congressman (now Senator) 
Richard Nixon finally brought Mr Hiss 
to trial and eventual conviction. Anyone 
who thinks the McCarran hearings are 
a witch hunt is either blind or preju- 
diced, after what has been uncovered in 
earlier investigations. 


Your correspondent’s account of Mr 
Barmine’s testimony about Mr Latti- 
more and Mr Barnes is both incomplete 
and misleading. It is said that Mr 
Barmine based his testimony’on what 
the former Soviet Military Intelligence 
General Walter Krivitsky told him in 
Paris, after both had escaped the Soviet 
purges of 1937. Actually, the main part 
of Mr Barmine’s testimony related to 
what he was told by General Jan Birzin 
when the latter was Chief of Soviet Mili- 
tary Intelligence and while Mr Barmine 
was ostensibly an economic attache but 
actually was assigned to arm, secretly, 
pro-Communist elements in China. The 
Krivitsky quotation was merely a later 
and corroborative piece of evidence.— 
Yours faithfully, 


MONTGOMERY M. GREEN 
Havre de Grace, Maryland, USA 


Price Control 


Sir,—Your remarks on the efficacy of 
price controls in an anti-inflationary 
policy surely neglect the fact that the 
pressure for wage increases is dependent 
mainly on the prices of a relatively 
kimited range of goods which are neces- 
sities or near-nécessities. It is the work- 
ing housewives, not the Horners, of this 
world who are the prime movers in wage 
inflation. Place some check upon the 
rise of the cost of maintaining a family 
in reasonably decent conditions and half 
your battle against inflation is won ; the 
price level of most commodities can rise 
considerably further than those of the 
daily-bread variety without provoking 
any clamour. 


Nor does this necessarily divert 
resources from export or rearmament. If 
the price-controlled articles have a rela- 
tively inelastic demand, the effect of 
price-control is not so much to affect 
the volume of resources employed as "to 
divert demand elsewhere. If the articles 


receiving the additiona] ¢¢ 
tive luxuries—as seems 
incidence of purchase 

absorb inflationary pre. 


mand are rely. 
ikely—the high 
aX On them will 


: Ure 5 It is al 
likely that the diveried demand vill 
reach tertiary industries, Such ag the 


cinema and transport, 
Worswick points our 
demand for labour (and 
small. In any case, since price control 
in your own words, “* \)!! divert not 
reduce, expenditure,” it is also true that 
it will not increase expenditure, ¢ that 
no net increase in the CONnSUMption of 
resources Occurs. Contro! prevents g rig 
IN price in Certain commodities ; the rise 
in other prices is pro tanto greater If 
diversion from exports or rearmament 
occurs with price control, it would have 
occurred without it; it is merely. the 
direction, not the volume, of diversion 
which is affected —Yours faithfully. 
Epwarp Nevin 
Corpus Christi College, se 
Cambridge 


[It has mever been denied in our article 
that price control may, in practice, be 3 
fraud, raising some prices fully as much » 
it reduces others. But (a) there is likely to 
be a time-lag, during which it will tend 
divert resources from exports and rearm. 
ment to home consumption ; (b) when the 
fraud is perceived—when it is found that 
on balance real wages have not been main- 
tained—such stimulus to wage restraint a 
price control ever provided will disappear, 
—EbI!rTor.] 


“One Way Only + 


Sir—Mr T.° Wilson asks me héw 
many of the countries at present under 
Communist control could have been 
saved if the standard of life had been 
raised a little by international invest 
ment. The answer is, all. If there had 
been something like ERP in 1918, Russa 
herself might have been saved and assist- 
ance in the thirties could have made the 
states of Eastern Europe more viable. 
Whether the situation could have been 
retrieved once the Russian army was 
there is doubtfyl, but Mr Molotov was 
at least afraid of the consequences of the 
satellite countries taking part in ERP. 
Would Mr Wilson deny that a large 
number of other European countnes 
were saved from Communisin by postwat 
American aid 2? This is the relevant 
point. 

It is indeed uncertain whether we oa 
afford much overseas aid in view 
Soviet strength and ruthlessness. There 
are, however, three unanswered que 
tions. First, will a large military pro 
gramme on a weak economic base makt 
us stronger from a strictly military point 
of view: is it worth having extra divisions 
but violent inflation and smaller coal and 
steel reserves ? Secondly, will depriving 
backward areas of goods and shipping 
space, and thus of political stability 
impair the “ total ” strength of the = 
Thirdly, from our own viewpoint, “! 
the shortage of foreign exchange a i 
basic materials weaken British influent 
on western policy? Perhaps t * ai 
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armament on the scale envisaged that is 
the panacea.” 

Very tew people will think that a point 
of view should be suppressed merely 
because the Communists can make use 
of it. To cry “Bolshie” at one’s 
opponent is becoming a controversial 
cliché, but surely this is the first time 
one of your correspondents has used 
« liberal-minded ” as a term of disparage- 
ment and has feared division of opinion. 
Here, if one stooped to argument by 
abuse, is “good Communist propa- 
ganda.”--Yours faithfully, 

DuDLEY SEERS 

Accra Gold Coast 


eee 
Fiji 
Sir,—A number of statements about 


, . 
Fiji made by your correspondent in your 
issue of July 28th are apt, unless clarified 


of the situation. It is stated that prices 
are no longer left to chance and that the 
British Ministry of Food buys the whole 
of the copra under bulk buying contracts 
through the statutory Copra Boards 
which are non-profit making organisa- 
tions. The inference is, although it is 
not specifically stated, that this arrange- 
ment is all to the good from the Colony’s 
point of view. In fact, this is one of the 
few of the British Government’s bulk 
buying schemes “which has since its 
inception been to the almost exclusive 
advantage of the British Government. 
It is a nine-year contract with provision 
for a price adjustment of Io per cent up 
or down each year. As the basic price, 
however, was fixed in 1948 in sterling 


and no provision was made for exchange 


adjustment the contract so far has meant — 


that the Fijian producer has now for a 
long time been getting considerably less 
than the world market price for his 
copra.. Admittedly the producer even 
so is receiving a high price by all pre- 
vious standards .and has the advantage 
of security—a very great benefit to a 
section of the community which has very 
bitter memories of the time when copra 
slumped so badly that it was practically 
unsaleable—but the high price is largely 
offset by universal inflation and £50 or 
more per ton was on any reckoning a 


heavy price to pay for security. 


The main criticism, however, which 
must be levelled against your correspon- 
dent’s article is that it makes no mention 
of Fiji’s fundamental problems which 
are the land tenure problem and the 
allied problem of relations between the 
Indian, now numerically the _ single 
largest community, and the Fijian. 


Only one-ninth of Fiji’s total area is 
alienated freehold land. The balance is 
native land or crown land. By far the 
larger proportion of native land is com- 
munally owned and all dealings in native 
land have to be approved by the Native 
Land Trust Board, a body on which 
Fijian influence predominates. All 
dealings in crown land have to be 
approved by the Lands Department. 
The Fijian’s methods of agriculture are 
primitive. The Indian would almost 
undoubtedly make better use of the land 
and in fact does so on such land as he 
is able to obtain, but he cannot obtain 
enough. Under the Deed of Cession 
the British are obliged to protect Fijian 
interests. On the other hand, the British 
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are responsible for the presence of the 
Indian and now preach democracy in all 
colonial territories. Democracy in the 
last resort is the rule of the majority and 
the Indians are in a fast increasing 
majority. 

Government policy, if it can be said to 
be a policy, is to let sleeping dogs lie. 
So far it has been lucky. Thanks largely 
to the general prosperity of the Colony, 
there has been no communal trouble of 
any magnitude. That situation, how- 
ever, cannot last indefinitely and the 
communal make-up in Fiji nurtures the 
seeds of another Malaya or Palestine. 

The present division of non-official 
seats in the Legislature—five each to 
Europeans, Fijians and Indians—is not 
a solution. It is only a compromise. 
The problem of introducing the electoral 
system into a community still largely 
feudal in make-up has still to be faced. 
It is to be hoped that the fundamental 
problems have been brought to Mr Dug- 
dale’s attention in the course of his recent 
visit and that he will not have been 
exclusively occupied with the “ develop- 
ment colony,” the colonial equivalent of 
the welfare state. Development projects 
we have in plenty although up to now 
we have seen more personnel than 
material, but the outlook for the future 
would be brighter tf more attention was 
being paid to the mental and economic 
development of the Fijian and less to his 
physical welfare. What the Fijian most 
requires at the moment is a little more 
fwentieth-century economic and social 
freedom and responsibility and a Kittle 
less feudal paternalism.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. GouGH 

Suva, Fiji 


- Books and Publications 


Twentieth-Century Pioneer 
Beckoning Frontiers. By Marriner S. Eccles, Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 499 pages. $5. 


The frontier of Mr Eccles’s title, the 
one that still calls him, is a world at 
peace where “we can use our human 
and material resources for the well-being 
of all men.” But in his search for that 
distant and challenging land he has 
staked out claims on frontiers nearer 
home, frontiers that he has now estab- 
lished even if he has not managed to 
leave them entirely safe from: attack. 
It is these that are described in his read- 
able book, which he calls “ an adventure 
in capitalism, or an autobigraphy in 
economics.” Mr Eccles is as much a 
pioneer as was his Mormon father from 
the slums of Glasgow, who made a for- 
tune oul of the barren valleys of Utah 
and the forests of Oregon. But the son 
Went back to the cities, to pioneer in 
the world of government, to clear the 
underbrush of Wall Street out of Wash- 
ington, to reclaim American enterprise 
‘rom the outgrown philosophy that was 
choking it in the nineteen-thirties. 

The prophet, who came out of the 
West in 1934 and was within a few 
months head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was NO star-gazing professor but 
— Sn businessman who never 
ws 2 University degree, no Socialist 





(although he was often called one) but 
a solid Republican, no theorist but a 
banker who had been convinced by prac- 
tical experience that government plan- 
ning had become necessary to economic 
survival. That is presumably Why he 
proved tougher than the other “ brains- 
trusters,” why he alone stayed the 
Washington course for seventeen years, 
leaving only a few weeks ago. It is a 
tribute to him, and to those who worked 
with, and against, him for so long, that 
when he left the regret was genuine and 
universal. His departure seemed to 
signify that the New Deal had come of 
age and even those who wished it had 
been strangled at birth saluted the man 
who had nursed it so conscientiously. 


Mr Eccles never sacrificed his 
economic convictions to political 
expediency, never expected gratitude or 
hesitated to criticise even his friends (nor 
does he in this book), and as head of an 
independent government agency always 
maintained his statutory freedom from 
outside influence, whether of the 
Administration, the Congress or the 
financial community. By these methods 
he succeeded, unexpectedly to those 
who know the climate of Washington, 


in founding two settlements in the 
economic wilderness. 

The first of these, worked out from 
what he saw around him in the great 
depression without any help from the 
works of Keynes, was the theory of the 
managed economy, in which the govern- 
ment compensates for the deficiencies of, 
but does not supplant, private enterprise. 
That theory was written into law in the 
Employment Act of 1946, largely as the 
result of the educational work done by 
Mr Eccles, but that does not mean that 
the theory has ever been wholeheartedly 
applied. President Roosevelt was 
apparently just Jearning, as much from 
the depression Sf 1937-38 as from Mr 
Eccles’ teaching, that deficit spending 
must be on a lavish scale if it is to do 
its job, when the war came. When the 
war was over, President Truman and the 
Congress took up where their predeces- 
sors had left off, relaxing controls, reduc- 
ing taxes and expanding credit. instead 
of listening to Mr Eccles’s kectures on 
the dangers of inflation and the need for 
frugality, restraint and a balanced budget 
in the completely different circumstances 
of the postwar world. The new defence 
programme has postponed the uncom- 
fortable day when Mr Eccles will be 
proved right. 

He was, of course, although his -book 
does not stress the point, only one of 
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many Americans who hit on the com- 
pensatory economy as the answer to the 
depression of the thirties. But he seems 
to have. been alone in realising that if 
credit was to be manipulated, the Federal 
Reserve Board must have greater power. 
He pushed through almost  single- 
handed the 1935 legislation that freed 
the Board from the domination of the 
New York banks, although he never 
achieved the further legislation for 
“ bank unification ” that would have con- 
centrated all government examination 
amd supervision of banks in the Board. 
This he needed as an additional weapon 
in his struggle with the Treasury, which 
arose out of the conflicting duties of the 
two agencies—one having the responsi- 
bility of financing the government as 
cheaply as possible, the other having to 
regulate money and credit in the interests 
of economic stability. When this old 
clash over cheap money finally became 
an open breach early’ this year, the 
public was on the Federal Reserve 
Board’s side, thanks again to the clear- 
ness with which Mr Eccles had put its 
case. As a result the Treasury came to 
terms and Mr Eccles’s second task was 
accomplished, too late to provide this 
book with its happy ending, but not too 
late to crown his Washington career. 


Stuffy and Bumptious 


British and American English Since 
1goo. By Eric Partridge and John W. 
Clark, Andrew Dakers. 341 pages. 18s, 


For large chunks.of this book, one of 
the _ series “ Twentieth Century 
Histories,” the reader wonders what on 
earth it is getting at. The two principal 
authors enjoy themselves ‘$0 thoroughly 
riding their own particular hobby-horses, 
which take them into some extraordinary 
digressions, that it is very difficult to find 
and follow the book’s main theme. 

The difficulty.is enhanced because no 
attempt has been-made to co-ordinate— 
that blessed twentieth-century word—the 
various contributions, and in addition to 
Mr Partridge and Mr Clark there are 
eight other authors, writing on Dominions 
English (including India), on Cockney 
and on the teaching of English. This 
maintenance of independence is quite 
deliberate, and it makes the book much 
more entertaining than if it were the 
work of a committee. But the effect of 
reading two majority and several minority 
reports, which, quite often and quite 
bluntly, contradict each other, is a very 
blurred impression of the state of the 
English language in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 


It is not until near the end of the book 
that two sentences by Mr Clark (author 
of the section on American English) 
catch the eye—and the penny drops. 
Discussing the difference between 
American and British (or, as we would 
prefer to say, English) English, he says: 

Another way of saying it is to say that 

British English has more frein and 

American English more élan. Yet 

another is to say that British English is 

stuffy and American English bumptious. 

Stuffiness .. . of course. This explains 


why Mr Partridge is so anxious to un- 


bridle written English ; why he spends _ 


so much time on the modern poets, 
particularly Mr T. S. Eliot, who employ 
“the natural resources” instead of the 
conventional and therefore “ unneces- 
sarily restricted resources” of the 
English language. It explains, too, his 
championship of dialects, particularly 
Cockney, and his plea for a greater 
encroachment of the vernacular on 
literary English. Just as Vulgar Latin, 
the Latin of the vernacular, overcame 
Classical Latin, so will vernacular 
English, Mr Partridge believes and 
hopes, overcome literary Standard 
English. In so doing, it would become 
less illiterate and imprecise than it is 
today, but English would, in the victory 
of the vernacular, shed many of its 
grammatical formalities. We shall be 
writing “ between you and I” as well as 
saying it. Mr Partridge may be right. 
But one is left wondering why, if he 
believes this, he himself chooses such a 
dificult and unvernacular style in this 
book. To read many of his sentences 
is like watching an obstacle race. They 
are full of fun and variety. But one 
sighs with relief when he has successfully 
passed over all his parenthetical phrases 
and relative clauses and comes into the 
straight without losing his subject, main 
verb and object somewhere behind him. 

Mr Clark, by contrast, is all for some 
tightening up. He deplores the effect of 
the Educators (capital “e ”) on American 
children’s education and the belief that 
education should be based on the 
abilities of the average child. American 
English, according to him, is being 
debased. He would like a greater con- 
centration on grammar and less “ corrup- 
tion of the vocabulary.” Children should 
be given at least “the refusal of a high 
standard of usage.” They should not 
be taught “a minimum standard of 
language “’ any more than “a minimum 
standard of table manners or bodily 
cleanliness; it is mental subsistence 
farming.” 


Perhaps it is not surprising that with 
Mr Partridge and Mr Clark expressing 
themselves so vigorously, the writers on 
Dominions English should be more 
moderate. Dominions English, though 
it has diverged from the home standard 
and has been influenced by American 
English, has achieved an independent 
idiom in each Dominion. Mr F. E. L. 
Priestley, who writes on Canadian 
English, quotes Sir Basil Brooke as say- 
ing that “Canadian neckties may look 
startling to the English, but to Americans 
they seem to verge on the dowdy.” The 
Canadian, declares Mr Priestley, would 

insist that a closer examination of the 

neckwear would reveal something of an 
exclusive Canadian pattern. 


A Book on Books 


The Making of Books, By Sean Jennett. 
Faber. 474 pages. 423. 
“The Making of Books” has plainly 
been a painstaking attempt to combine 


in one volume a cyclopxdia of technical 
information about printing, a primer on 
typographical design, a history of print- 


framework. Some of it 
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in trying to do so much Mr Jennen 4. 
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tional pages he shows unmistakat. 


mber g. 195) 


takab} 
of becoming a pedani instead oe 
demonstrator, @ compiler instead of a 
elucidator. The book |; shins se 
heavy with informatio: - 


nately the information |. Bee en 
by words. Such an encyc\spzdia a 
its Own paradox, of cou: Each of the 
many sections really necds 4 book “ 
itself, especially the Ons op De 
history of type design and jhe specim a 

: Meng 
of type designs. 

In such a book, graphic « 
is a prime necessity, and ° 
of Books” is extremely wosk on unde; 
standable illustration. fo: instance. , 
reader could easily be made to under. 
stand the évolution of the design of 
title-page in, say, four or six illustra. 
tions, whereas to explain that evolution 
in words is almost impossible, however 
precise and logical the words, and Mr 
Jennett uses too many words. Many 
processes cannot be explained by any. 
body, and explanations should not i 
attempted. It is virtually impossible to 
give any understandable explanation of 
the collotype process merely by being 
shown a collotype illustration and by 
reading a few notes on the process. The 
whole thing eludes explanation outside 
a printing office or a printing school, 
These things can only be demonstrated. 
A first duty of the instructor is to con- 
fine himself to first principles, to what 
is likely to be understood. Mr Jennett 
never seems to have stopped to ask him- 
self at what point words fail, a strange 
failing in a poet. 

For the student who is training at an 
art school or a printing school Mr 
Jennett’s book will prove 
panion volume for his own notebooks, 
especially pear examination time, but 
amateurs of book collecting, who would 
like to Know how books are made, may 
well be daunted by the abundance of Mr 
Jennett’s agglomeration of technology. 
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Study of Beha, our 


The Changing Culture o! a Factory. 
A Study of Authority and Partic 
pation in an Industria! Setting. by 
Elliott Jaques. Tavist Publications 
Limited, 341 pages. 28s. 


This is an important book, but one 
that may not have a favourable 
reception. It is important Decause 
$0 to speak, the log of « pioneering 
venture. It will be criticised on several 
grounds. For one thing the acuvilts of 
a group of human beings are her 
described in terms whic) seem Ur 
necessarily obscure. Some of the 
obscurity is perhaps legit ste since ; 
derives from. a_ particu’. theoretie 
is jess 90. 22 
addition the purist will find odd Jaret 
of which the participle * pent 
is an example. But cmt sm_ of 
sort may cloak a deeper 1 )¢cho® 
the words of the introduc’. 


each one of us, in the cou 
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THE : 
ment, has painfully worked out a set 
of assumptions as to what IS real and 
what is important im determining our 
Lahaviour; . . + these assumptions give 
seaqine to our lives and offer some pro- 
ra-rion from fear and Uncertainty; ... 
und even personal attempts to modify 
such deeply rooted assumptions arouse 
anxiety and resistance. 

The book gives an account of a three- 
vear study carried out by the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations in an 
engineering works employing some 1,500 
neople [he study was not merely 


theore but involved at every stage 
an attempt to modify the behaviour of 
people within the firm so as to make 
inication and co-operation more 

The starting point is stated in 


these terms 


in real behaviour do not take 

quickly and as easily as do 
changes in professed attitude or in ad- 
ministradive arrangement. But these have 
less effect on what people actually do. 
People behave as they do for motives and 
purposes of the utmost importance. to 
them. Though some of these are con- 
scious, others are not; and if some go 
well together, others conflict. To assist in 
bringing about rational and planned 
changes in group relationships that 
would change real behaviour of those 
concerned meant, first and last, assisting 
members of the firm to obtain a clearer 
understanding of their motives and pur- 
poses, and where these were in conflict 
and where they were not. 


We know enough about human 
behaviour now to realise that this pro- 
gramme represents, at the very least, one 
important line of approach. Industrial 
negouation tends to be undertaken on 
the naive assumption that all participants 
understand what they want and if they 
do not state their wants are refraining 
a3 a matter of deliberate policy. This is 
It is legitimate to regard 
an industrial firm, or a member of that 
firm, as being in some sense a “ case,” 
and one that requires a particular kind 
of help before a full awareness of diffi- 
culties and motives is possible—although 
some will feel that this view denies to 
wdinary individuals full responsibility 
for their actions or that the procedures 
suggested break the established rules of 


tha 
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Changes 


pide is 


just not so 


From Appeasement to 
Preparation 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward 
aid Kohan Butler, assisted by Margaret 

Third Series, Volume IV. 

647 pages. 358. 


The latest volume in the series of 
documents on British foreign policy 
covers the first three months of 1939. It 
deals with the period in which the British 
Government, while advised that Hitler 
wae resentful of the Munich Agreement 
Which had baulked him of a successful 
local war, and warned that he would take 
“ter action in the spring, was yet 
Uncertain—ag was Hitler himself— 
Whether he would first move against the 


I 
HM 


fast or against the west. In this. state of 





uncertainty it was compelled to abandon 
the policy of appeasement and to attempt 
the formation of a common front against 
further German aggression. 


The effort failed ; and this volume, in 
all its detail, will assist in giving a 
picture of the enormous difficulties which 
stood in the way, not the least of which 
was the indecisiveness of the British 
Government itself. Even at so late a 
date as the first quarter of 1939, and even 
remembering that we now judge after 
the event, the process of conversion from 


appeasement to preparation will strike 


the reader as extraordinarily halting and 
slow. As late as February 19 the Prime 
Minister, despite the evidence reaching 
the Foreign Office and despite—one 
almost concludes—the evidence of his 
senses, was writing to the Ambassador in 
Berlin to the effect that he hoped soon 
“to begin to talk about disarmament” 
and that, “if all went well, we should 
have so improved the atmosphere that 
we might begin to think of colonial dis- 
cussions.” The problem of a common 
front was still unsolved when, as a direct 
result of the German destruction of 
Czech independence on March 15th, the 
Government decided to guarantee Poland 
—and was unsolved because of this 
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earlier lack of realism. That guarantee 
marked an abrupt revolution in British 
foreign policy. 

Lack of realism was not the only 
element in the failure, but this collection 
of documents is less revealing about it 
than it is about some of the other 
elements ; than it is, for example, about 
the mutual distrust between Great 
Britain and Russia and between Russia 
and Poland. Like its predecessors in the 
series, the volume is largely confined to 
telegrams to and from the Foreign 
Office and at a time when the formula- 
tion of foreign policy was less the work 
of the Foreign Secretary and more that 
of the Prime Minister than at any time 
since Lord Salisbury combined both 
posts, the Foreign Office documents are 
an inadequate record of the Prime 
Minister’s foreign preoccupations. 


But this limitation is imposed by the 
subdivision of archives over which the 
editors have no control. In the field over 
which they have been given full freedom 
of selection and arrangement they have 
again done a good job, and one which 
incidentally reveals, in comparison with 
the lack of policy at the centre, the 
marked efficiency of the British diplo- 
matic service. 
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Lieut.-Commander, R.N.V.R. 
writes the novel 
of the year 


he? 














* THE BOOK SOCIETY SEPTEMBER CHOICE 
* EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF THE MONTH 


and although it’s a British novel about the Royal Navy 
THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB CHOICE IN AMERICA 


“ Nothing can stop its becoming a front rank best-seller and 
{it is absolutely right that it should be” 
— MORCHARD BisHop, John O’London’s Weekly 
* The Cruel Sea has all the hall-marks of best-sellerdom ”’ 
— Joun BetTyEMAN, Daily Telegraph 
“It will make many novels seem listless and lifeless for 
some time to come. It glows with warmth and humanity. 
Conrad would have liked it and that’s a worth-while 
judgment. He gives us atmosphere, he gives us the feel and 
smell and every shake of the Compass Rose, we accept, we 


believe” 


— James HANLEY, Time and Tide 


“It is one of the best novels that have yet been written 
about sailors at war ”’— MARK ARNOLD-Forster, Spectator 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, 416 pp Large Cra. 8vo 12/6 net. 
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Philosophy with Gusto 


A History of the Political Philo- 
sophers. By George Catlin. Allen and 
Unwin. 802 pages. 308. 

This is an English edition of a book 
published in the United States twelve 
years ago. Mr Catlin is a resolute 
populariser, and this is a work designed 


-not for the scholar or expert, but for the 


general reader, a volume similar in inten- 
tion, though not i’ execution, to 
Bertrand Russell’s “ History of Western 
Philosophy.” It attempts to cover the 
whole field from Plato and Aristotle to 
Chicago University mn the 1930s. 

The besetting sin, and almost inevit- 
able criticism, of such a book is super- 
ficiality, and more than once Mr Catlin’s 
narrative comes near to a catalogue of 
names, interspersed with anecdotes. But 
Mr Catlin also has his virtues as an 
author. He believes in the importance 
of what he is doing, and does it with 
gusto, not in the half-ashamed, self- 
deprecatory fashion of an Oxford don 
caught broadcasting on the Light Pro- 
gramme. He writes with passion at 
times, and the book gains by it; he is 
never dull, an achievement in a work of 
this length, and he brings to his judg- 
ments a personal quality, so that the 
reader is conscious of the author at his 
elbow all the time. If this becomes 
irritating at times, when Mr Catlin trots 
out his prejudices, it gives the book the 
character of an argument and saves it 
from becoming a text-book. 

Mr Catlin pays proper attention to the 
origins of political thought, but he 








New and Enlarged Edition 





INTRODUCTION 


ECONOMICS 


SECOND EDITION, 1951 
by 


Alec Cairncross, Ph.D. 
(Cantab). 
Professor of Applied Economics at 
the University of Glasgow 


CAIRNCROSS has long been one 
of the most widely used textbooks 
on Economics-—its first Edition 
running into seven impressions— 
and with the appearance of a new 
Edition this famous work is brought 
into line with the latest develop- 
ments in present-day economic 
thought. 


The book is written simply, prac- 
tically and consecutively, and is 
therefore easily understood, even 
by those approaching economics for 
the first time. There is no attempt 
to over-simplify, and no part of 
economic theory is left out merely 
on ‘account of its complexity. 


Price 18s. 6d., by post 8d. extra 





Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Léd., 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2 











throws the main emphasis on the more 
modern period. The American and 
French Revolutions are reached on page 
300, while the last three hundred pages 
are taken up with Hegel and his suc- 
cessors. There are two fat chapters on 
Marx and the Marxists, including the 
Revisionists and Trotsky, as well as 
Lenin and Stalin. The American origin 
of the book is reflected in a long chapter 
om contemporary English political 
thought, which is the least satisfactory 
in the book. It consists almost entirely 
of an account of the intellectual develop- 
ment ,of Harold Laski and, oddly 
enough, John Strachey. More than 
twenty pages for Strachey, only six lines 
for Tawney, and two pages for the 
Webbs and the rest of the Fabians gives 
a lop-sided’ picture of even Left-wing 
political thought in this country. It is 
a pity that this chapter was not rewritten 
for the English edition. 

The last two chapters of all have the 
hurried, grasshopper characteristics of 
many last. chapters in historical surveys. 
When so many textbooks of political 
theory stop short on the threshold of 
modern sociology, Mr Catlin is prepared 
to plunge on. But he leaves himself too 
little space to do justice to what could 
thave been the best section of his survey 
—the transitioa from classical political 
thought to the age of the social services. 
Mr Catlin’s book lacks the balance, 
solidity and authority of Professor 
Sabine’s “ History of Political Theory.” 
But it has two important virtues, 
enthusiasm and a style which makes it 
easy to read ; this is more than can be 
said of most introductions to political 
thought. 


Text and Reference Books 
Quin’s Metal Handbook. , Meta! Infor- 


mation Bureau. 611 pages. £1, 


An annual review of metal statistics is 
no nightcap. Yet “ Quin’s Metal Handbook,” 
of which the 1950 edition has recently been 
published, is not a compilation of figures 
only. It has useful sections devoted to 
descriptions of the properties and uses of 
the principal metals, a large number of 
minor metals, and the main commercial 
ores. These sections are in addition to the 
figures of world production, consumption, 
imports and exports. One of the main 
difficulties in any consideration of metals 
other than tin, which is served by the 
International .Tin Study Group, is.to get 
up-to-date figures of world production and 
consumption. Quin’s handbook has many 
figures for 1950, although 1949 is the last 
year for which full figures are available, 
But apart ‘from the yearbook of the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, also 
recently published for 1950, there is 
nothing with better coverage. In Britain 
the Imperial Institute’s yearbook is always 
a few years behind with its data, and the 
monthly bulletin of the British Bureau of 
Non-ferrous Metals gives only British 
figures, Even for iron and steel, although 
the Federation’s Monthly Bulletin 
adequately serves the industry, the hand- 
book is a useful source. Thus Quin’s 
handbook, now in its thirty-seventh year, 
has not only established its reputation, 
having begun before the British Bureau of 
Non-ferrous Metals was thought of, but 
also is one of the essential reference books 
needed by anyone who deals in or uses 
metals. Moreover, the previeus two 
editions were divided into two volumes: 


_changes up to April, 1951. 
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one for iron and steel and one ; 

1 one f 
ferrous metals. The 1950 edition is _ 
volume which is of pocket size a 
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The Scope Year Book 
Trade and Finance, 10; 


611 pages, 465. 


The second edition of this 
compiled for business and 
has been greatly enlarged 
since its first issue last year and ix now 
most useful source of information, |, ; 
designed to be of general rather 4,, 
specialised. interest and therefore ei 
comparative as well as 1} 
tion. 

Part I reviews the British economy 
1950 with particular reference to contro. 
legislation and other changes affeciin, 
business. A diary of economic events a 
home and overseas is included. Part ]j 
contains essential facts about public and 
private authorities, institutions and organ. 
sations and marketing information on every 
country. Part III gives economic statistic 
for the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries. ; 


of Industry. 


i. Scope Books. 


relerence dock 
the Professions 
and improved 


a} 
ives 
atest informa. 


The South African Financial Yea 
Book, 19gft. Thomas Skinner, 
pages. 5s. 

Pha A ” 
Information concerning al] the con- 
panies operating in South Africa and 
known to the South African and London 

Stock Exchanges has been brought up wo 

date to April, 1951. General articles ded 

with taxation and succession duties, South 

Africa’s balance of payments, Government 

loans and technical and mining terms. 
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Guide to the Coalfields, 1951. 
Colliery Guardian. 457 pages. 18s. 


The main part of this guide consists of 
descriptions of the deep mines of Grea 
Britain showing the type of mineral e- 
tracted, the numbers of workers and the 
names of officials. Maps based upon Or- 
nance Survey maps show the exact positien 
of the collieries. 

Other sections relate to the Ministry 0 
Fuel and Power, and other organisations 
connected with the coal industry. 


Building Societies Year Book, 1951. 
Franey. §§§ pages. 18s. 


The Official Handbook of the Building 
Societies Association gives a general sum 
mary of the operations of the building 
societies for 1950 and deals in more detal 
with the members of the Building Societies 
Association. The latter consists of 407 out 
of the total of 821 societies but represenis 
£1,203 million of the total of é1-- 
million of building society asscts. 


Thé International Who’s Who, 195". 
Europa Publications. 1067 pages. ** 


The fifteenth annual edition of the [niet 
national Who's Who ‘continues to provitt 
short biographies of eminent living Pr 
sonalities in all countries. [t incorpo 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, '95" 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg. Maca 


1624 pages. 368. . te 

The familiar pattern which has _ 
this a standard reference book has me 
maintained in the cighty-cighth ™ “ 
edition. While most of ‘'¢ statistical 5 
formation is for 1950 some financiy r 
are available up to Apr, 1951. he 
first time a paragraph 0 the statis - 
offices and similar agencies as ye of 
cluded for the countries where ' y 
known. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





No smoke streams over the 
coaches of this Royal Scot. 
No boilers demand constant 
stoking. These 1,600 h.p. 
diesel - electric locomotives 
haul freight and passenger 
expresses with equal efficiency. 
Their diesel engines and electric 
equipment were designed and 


built by ‘ENGusH ELgectric’, 





bringin 





All over the world ‘ENGLISH 
Etecrric’ trains and loco- 
motives are bringing quieter, 
cleaner, more comfortable 
travel. All over the world, in 
all kinds of ways ‘ENGLISH 
Fiectric’ uses the power of 
electricity to bring better living 
to millions of people, 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Presidential Preoccupations 


Washington, D.C. 


S a lover reads and re-reads the letters of his lady, as 
a gambler caresses his cards, so Americans are now 
preoccupied with the prospect that is nearest and dearest to 
their collective heart. It is the 1952 Presidential election, 
its potentialities and uncertainties, its perils and promises. 
The summer of 1951 fades and it is less than a year until 
the conventions at which the parties will nominate their 
candidates: General Eisenhower (and not General 
MacArthur, who is not at this point regarded as a serious 
contender for the Republican nomination) is the marr who is 
giving next year’s prospect its special excitement. The fact 
that his political views represent terra incognita (his family 
is known to have long been Republican, but he is on record 
as having voted for Roosevelt in 1944), and the further fact 
that substantial elements in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are anxious to see him nominated in their 
respective interests open delightful avenues of speculation 
and prediction. They are not, however, quite as new and 
as untravelled avenues as most of the current comment 
suggests. 


' The American people have elected nine fully-fledged 
Generals to the Presidency since the Republic was founded— 
nine Generals, that is, who have actually held active com- 
mands in the field; among them have been Generals 
Washington, Jackson, Grant and Benjamin Harrison. Nine 
successes out of a possible thirty-three suggests that the 
Generals have generated more than a normal proportion of 
the glamour which leads to political power. But any 
impression that a military hero always wins needs correction. 
Five other Generals have run for the Presidency and have 
been defeated. 


Another inaccurate notion is that General Eisenhower is 
the first American General whom the people and the poli- 
ticians have been prepared to embrace without knowing 
which party he favours. When, soon after the Civil War, 
General Grant ran successfully for the highest office in the 
land, there was considerable doubt about the direction in 
which his political convictions lay. And earlier, in 1849, 
General Zachary Taylor, who became the 12th President 
of the United States, was of such uncertain affiliation that he 
contemplated nomination by both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties. 


Enough signatures have already been secured to place 
General Eisenhower’s name on the ballot for the primary 
election at which Democrats in Oregon will express their 
preference for their party’s possible candidates, and it was 
reported last week that petitions designed to ensure that the 
General’s name would also be on the ballot in the Republican 
primaries in the same state were now being circulated. It 
is conceivable that this enthusiasm will wane before either 
of the two parties meets in Chicago for its nominating con- 
vention—the Republicans first, the Democrats about a month 
later. But it may not. In any case it now seems unlikely, 
short of some quite unforeseen development, that General 
Eisenhower himself will be able to control the trend. He 
may declare himself not to be a candidate: he may repeat 


ber §, 198} 
and strengthen his earlier protestations that he js , soldier 
who wants only to be a umiversity president, ang Not 3 


politician. But all precedent suggests that any such displ 
of reluctance will make him more, rather than Jess. nna 
to the party strategists and to the electorate jtsclf a 
The most fruitful topic of discussion is still, therefo, 

whether General Eisenower will be drafted and novela 
and, if so, by which party. Though it can be persuasively 
argued that the devotion to the work which has taken bin 
back to Europe aligns him closer to Democratic than » 
Republican policy, a good many judges seem to think that the 
Republicans have the better chance of snaffling him. If ». 
the second fruitful topic is at once opened up: will President 
Truman run again ? 


* 


The recent amendment to the Constitution providing tha 
Presidents in future shall serve for only two terms exempy 
Mr Truman: he may lawfully run as many more times as he 
and the Democratic Party may desire. There is no reliable 
intelligence to show whether any of the considerations which 
are supposed to be swaying the President—his desire to 
return to the Senate, Mrs Truman’s unwillingness that he 
should embark upon another four years of stress and strain, 
his sense of dedication to the struggle for peace and his © 
anxiety to see his policies vindicated—are going to be 
conclusive. ; 

Senator Douglas of Illinois suggested in a radio pr 
gramme recently that the President is now “ standing under 
the mistletoe, waiting to be kissed.” It may be so: it may 
be that Mr Truman has decided to run again. (The one 
apparent certainty is that, whether or not he has made such 
a decision, he will say nothing between now and convention 
time to take himself out of the race, since to do that would 
be to throw away his present authority both in the White 
House and in the Democratic Party.) Or it may be that he 
has determined that his final “ Yes” or “No ” shall depend 
upon the Republican choice of a candidate. The third 
fruitful topic for discussion is thus introduced. 


Senator Taft of Ohio, the most spectacular victor in las 
year’s mid-term Congressional elections, seems 10 seasoned 
observers in Washington to be playing the steacy. experienced 
game of a man who believes that the Republican nomination 
is nearly in his grasp and, furthermore, that he knows how 
to close his hand on it. His supporters often claim not eve? 
to be afraid of General Eisenhower, and they express the 
hope that Mr Truman will be nominated by ‘he Democrats 
alleging that their man would surely beat him. Mr Truman’ 
supporters, on the other band, say that they pray for nothing 
better than that their opponent should be Senator Taft. 


a 





“ AMERICAN SURVEY ” is prepared partly in 
United States, in London. Those items whic 
are written in the United States carry ®" inte 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editors 
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But just as the Republican Party itself, if it is to win, will 
nave to find a way of obliterating in the public mind the idea 
chat it > the party of wealth and economic privilege (an 
impression which the Gallup Poll has lately shown to be 
still prevalent), so Senator Taft, if he is to secure the nomina- 
rion, will have to, combat a widespread conviction within 
the pa:'y that he is a bloodless candidate, a man for whom 
no poplar national enthusiasm can be engendered. And when 
that issue has been decided, there will remain the question 


whether his record—his wild rides with isolationism, his 
insistence upon the role of a twentieth-century Canute con- 
fronting the new waves of liberal realism—can be reconciled 


with mood of the times. z 

Other names swirl and eddy on the edges of the discus- 
son. In certain circumstances Governor Warren of 
California might stand an excellent chance of winning the 
Republican nomination, And does the flame of hope still 
secretly burn in the breast of Governor Dewey, twice 
defeated and now an enthusiastic backer, in public, of General 
Eisenhower ? Mr Stassen is considered to have by no means 
abandoned the stroggle. And what will be the effect of 
Senator Duff of Pennsylvania, a shrewd operator who may 
well come to the Republican convention with a lot of votes 
in his p ycket ? 

On the Democratic side—if there is to be no Eisenhower 
nomination—is it conceivable that there could be no Truman 
nomination either ? And if so, who could it be ? Senator 
Douglas ? The Dixiecrat rebellion in the South is thought 
to offer a much more serious threat for 1952 than it did for 
1948 ; for now Governor Byrnes of South Carolina, Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, and Senator George of Georgia—mighty 
men, all of them—are reported to be in league to bring down 
the Truman leadership. How seriously is Senator Mundt’s 
plan for a formal coalition between the Republicans and the 
Southern Democrats to be taken ? Could Mr Truman make 
his peace with the Dixiecrats by adopting a Southerner as 
his running-mate in place of the amiable but aged Vice- 
President, Mr Barkley ? If so, which Southener ? And so the 
lascinating discussion gathers speed as the weeks go by. 


“Tet the Port Do It’’ 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


THe Port of New York Authority, now celebrating its 
thirtieth birthday, owes its original pattern to the 
Port of London Authority. In form a public corporation 
set up by compact between the states of New York and 
New Jersey, it was meant to rescue the seaport from chaos 
and obsolescence by reorganising railway terminal facilities, 
piers and water traffic. Thwarted in this first task by~the 
same interests whose conflicts called it into being, it then 
turned to the wider task of planning and developing the 
commerce of the port as a whole. Since 1921 the authority 
has built, bought or taken over for operation four inter- 
state bridges, two under-river tunnels, four airports, five 
terminals (for buses, lorries and grain barges) but only one 
unit, Port Newark, of the seaport itself. Its latest additions 
ue a helicopter, enabling its engineers to hop from office 
foot to the furthest possible point of trouble in fifteen 
minutes, and two heliports, one a forty-foot square landing 
gd on top of its own building, the other a hangar on 
the river 

Given its natural site and its international importance, 
the port of New York ought to be the most modern and 
yest run of the world’s receiving centres. Actually, it is 
1 conglomeration of the up to date and the obsolete, with 
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vested interests holding fast to practices that were old- 
fashioned in 1900. The glaciers made the harbour a 
wonderful complex of land and water ; Manhattan Island in 
the middle is flanked by the navigable Hudson River on 
the west (with New Jersey and the continent behind it 
and canals linking it to the Great Lakes), on the north by 
a deepened cut called the Harlem River, on the east by the 
swift estuary called the East River (with Long Island on 
the other side). Staten Island—the Borough of Richmond— 
guards the harbour’s southern entry. The largest ships can 
dock alongside Manhattan’s shore in less than an hour from 
the open sea and within half a mile of the best hotels. 

This maritime paradise is split between two sovereign 
States, a City govérnment technically subject to one of them 
but commanding more financial power than either, the 
federal government which controls navigable waters, and 
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a series of smaller towns. Private interests work through 
these competing authorities or wage their own private wars: 
railway companies control a large portion of the Hudson’s 
western shore and give way for no man ; lighterage firms, . 
shipping concerns and trade union politicians exert their 
various influences in various places. As long as New York 
City’s commerce came by boat, the island site was lucrative. 
Railways added to the city’s prosperity, one with a franchise 
down the middle of Manhattan, another entering by tunnel! 
under the Hudson, the rest sending goods and passengers 
by ferry from their terminals on the Jersey side. But motor 
traffic had a contrary effect. As it increased, New York 
was shocked to find its valuable waters were a handicap, 
Cars could be ferried across the Hudson, but too slowly. 
The city began to fear isolation from the continent, the 
continent clamoured for quick entrance to the City. 


Out of this confusion the Port Authority was born in 1921. 
Its first fruitful attack on the problem was to build bridges 
on the city’s fringe, between Staten Island and New Jersey. 
The first motor way to enter the city direct from the west 
was a four-lane tunnel under the Hudson River, built by 
the two states but taken over by the Port Authority in 19309. 
A year later it opened its George Washington Bridge, sus- 
pended over the Hudson far above the tallest ship, carrying 
eight lines of motor traffic. It finished a second tunnel in 
1945, but now finds it crowded past capacity and is planning 
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e third tube for it. The combined capacity of the Hudson 


River crossings (including ferries. which still run) is 184,000 
vehicles a day. Present traffic is 158,000 and growing fast. 


If getting motor traffic into New York was the Port 
Authority’s first engineering problem, deploying it was a 
second, and harder, one. Huge buses full of suburban 
dwellers, ten-ton trailer lorries full of goods, were now able 
to reach Manhattan under their own power ; they brought 
trade, but also they clogged the streets. In the last three 
years the authority has moved them to the edge of town 
and speeded their loadings and unloadings by providing 
consolidated facilities, shunting them into a freight- 
forwarding terminal for less than carload lots (in the Port 
Authority’s own building), two truck terminals (the less 
successful one in New Jersey) and a bus terminal. 


The authority’s success in moving goods and people back 
nd forth between its two parent states landed it with the 
-adache’ of handling air traffic for them. It took over 
a Guardia Airport, sinking into Flushing Bay and into 
anikruptcy, and rescued it from both. It took over Idlewild, 
he International Airport, another city dream too big for 
ty resources, and is making it the hub of transatlantic and 


ranscontinental plane service. It transformed Newark Air- 
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port from La Guardia’s limping competitor to its prosperous 
complement. It then bought Teterboro Airport (also in 
New Jersey) from a private operator to serve the metro- 
politan district as a centre for air cargoes and irregular flights. 
In dealing with air traffic the authority has had a freer 
hand than in trying to regulate older forms of transportation. 
It has even been able to base its plans on a general service 
for the district as’a whole rather than on competitive facilities, 
This has not, however, always been to the liking of the 
airlines which have hitherto been able to profit by rivalry 
between airports. 


In its thirty years of life the authority’s financial skill 
bas had to keep pace with its engineering accomplish- 
ments. Its money came in the beginning from the two states 
that created it. New York and New Jersey each put up 
$2.000,000 for the first two bridges, and from time to time 
they have added special loans, but the project was intended 
to support itself mainly from its own revenues. A credit 
structure had to be built which would attract private capital, 
and the right granted to it to issue tax-free bonds secured 
by proven earning power has become one of the authority’s 
most valuable assets. Its total investment in structures and 
facilities had grown to $370,760,000 at the end of 1950 and 
its-income that year was $42,198,000, of which three-fourths 
came from motor tolls paid at bridges and tunnels. The 
airports, most of them losing money when the authority took 
them over, are now making operating profits; the new 
terminals have done less well financially. 


The authority’s method of financing public improvement 
by tax-free revenue bonds is not new, but its success in using 
the method, and in defending it from federal attempts to 
eliminate the tax-free element, has inspired a host of imita- 
tions by states, towns and counties for all sorts of purposes. 
Critics in Washington claim that such bonds compete with 
commercial issues and should be taxable. Critics in Wall 
Street complain that the financial soundness of thesé opera- 
tions is dependent in the beginning on hope and managerial 
skill ; that they make it possible for towns to overstep their 
legal debt limits and even to finance projects forbidden 
by their local charters; that they confuse the public which 
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thinks they are backed by taxing power. Thy, far these 

criticisms have had little effect on the popularity of the 


“ authority ” as a form of public enterprise. 
come when some of the more shaky ones capitu 
costs and a tighter money market. As for 


The test wil 
late to rising 


: ; : the New York 
Port Authority, it had the great good luck to meet these 
handicaps in its early days and overcome them. If, or when 
its plans for much-needed pier development are accepted 
it may be grateful for having already had experience wid 


hardship. 


American Notes 


Clouds over the Rising Sun 


Americans naturally feel cheated that the Russians have 
descended on San Francisco to turn what was intended to 
be an orgy of peace-making into just another round-table 
wrangle. But even before the shock of the Russian acceptance 
they had begun to perceive that others among the invited 
guests were not as enthusiastic as might have been expected 
about the party that was to celebrate the rising of a reformed 
Japanese sun, with its spots polished off by the American 
occupation. That the Philippine Republic and Australia ang 
New Zealand needed the encouragement of a little special 
treaty-signing before the main affair was understandable, but 
it was a real affront when India refused to come in spite of 
the concessions that had been made. Apart from anything 
else, India’s absence, coupled with what to the average 
American seems an incomprehensible inability to agree on 
which China should be invited, means that the major 
Asian powers are not represented. 


This in turn reduces the propaganda value of the con- 
ference very substantially, and it is for propaganda purposes 
that the treaty is being signed in public and with ceremony 
instead of in private and at leisure. (The US Senate is not 
expected fo find it convenient to give its necessary approval 
until next year.) The idea was to provide the Voice of 
America and other - political warriors with ammunition 
showing that the “ peace-loving ” nations are honest in their 
pacific intentions ; that the United States is genuinely anxious 
to form a partnership of those devoted to peace, now that the 
universal peace union formed at that same San Francisco in 
1945 has collapsed. But with the Russians at the conference 
and with the managing directors of the new partnership in 
a hurry to get back to Washington and Ottawa and the 
practical details of preserving. the peace, it will be only too 
easy for the Communists to argue that what is be:ng celebrated 


at San Francisco is the establishment of an American 
dictatorship. 


From the point of view.of domestic politics, however, the 
party may be more successful. The uncertainty and the pub- 
licity provided by the Russian delegation will hold the atten- 
tion of the 45 or more million Americans who, it is estimated, 
will be able to hear and see the proceedings ; for the trans 
continental television link has been rushed to completion t 
be inaugurated by the conference. And these viewers wil 
perhaps come away with a better appreciation of the difficul 
ties that go to the-making and application of even a bipartisan 
policy for the Far East. Not even the Republicans cal 
criticise the Japanese treaty, negotiated by their own Mr John 
Foster Dulles on a groundwork laid by General MacArthur 
(who has, incidentally, refused the Administration's invit 
tion to address the conference). Before long the Republicans 
may have the satisfaction of seeing their, and the General’ 
advice taken in other ways. Already, during the breakdown 
in the Korean negotiations, Rashin, the base on the Soviet 
frontier, has been bombed, as General MacArthur long 28° 
urged. And if, as is feared, the final collapse of the truc 
talks quickly follows the end of the San Francisco conferenct, 
it is expected that the Korean war will be intensified along 
the lines laid down by the General. 
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! Cuts Near the Heart 


The Senate has dealt even more drastically than the 
House with the mutual security programme, reducing 
President Truman’s requested $8.5 billion to $7.3 billion. The 
major cut was in economic aid, now down to $1.3 billion, 

while almost $6 billion is still allowed for military assistance. 
| The authorisation which finally comes out of conference with 
the House may possibly be slightly more generous than this, 
but then the whole operation must be gone through again, 
for the money has still to be appropriated. This is the stage 
when deeper cuts are to be expected, for by the time foreign 
aid funds come to be voted on Congress—and the country— 
will have begun to realise how very little flesh has actually 
been taken off the other parts of the President’s budget, in 
spite of all the talk of paring it to the bone. 


The House has admittedly cut a number of minor pro- 
grammes to the heart: it has allowed the National Science 
Foundation, only set up last year and intended to foster the 
basic research so important for the development of new 
weapons, $300,000 instead of the $14 million requested ; 
it has taken 85 per cent off $535 million needed for civil 
defence ; it has refused any money at all to the Displaced 
Persons Commission which was given a new lease of life as 
recently as last June. The illogicality of killing off schemes 
which are essential supplements to the enormous and 
inviolate military appropriation that makes up about two- 
thirds of the budget is so obvious that the Senate is almost 
certain to patch these programmes up. But it has gone 
along with the House in reducing funds for political warfare. 


So far action has been completed on six appropriation 
Bills amounting to some $13 billion ; a saving of about $1 
billion has been made here and the House has saved a 
further $2.5 billion on the other Bills it has passed. Such 
; estimates are, however, necessarily vague, since no one knows 
exactly what will be the financial result of the Jensen- 
Ferguson amendment, now being attached to nearly all 
appropriation Bills. This amendment broke the deadlock 
between House and Senate, between ‘Republicans and 
Democrats, which was one of the reasons why all government 
agencies were still being financed on an emergency basis in 
the second month of the new fiscal year. The compromise 
provides that Mr Jensen’s formula, for replacing only one of 
every four persons who leave government employment, shall 
be followed until Senator Ferguson’s reduction of ten per 
cent in all government payrolls is effected. It has already 
faced the Atomic Energy Commission, which is doubling its 
activities this year, with a dilemma which the agency 
threatens to solve by reducing its security staff. But other 
defence agencies are exempted, and these and other excep- 
tions make it impossible to calculate how much will actually 
be saved by this unjustifiably painful method of fund cutting. 
Furthermore, even when Congress has finished with all these 
regular appropriation Bills, as it expects to do by the end of 
the month, there will be deficiencies to be made up. Already 


the House has passed its first supplementary appropriation 
Bill for $1.6 billion. 


* * x 


Reports on Corruption 


f The two Congressional investigations that hit the head- 
nes and the television screens last winter have now come 
quietly to an end. On September rst the Senate’s special 
Crime Investigating Gommittee handed over its work to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, which is expected to con- 
‘entrate on getting its predecessor’s 22 legislative recom- 
mendations through Congress. They deal with such matters 
4s the transmission of gambling information and the preven- 
ton of drug addiction, and most of them are designed to 
‘sist the local efforts which are the preferred way of dealing 
with criminal activity. Since there appears to be no hope of 
setting speedy authorisation for a Federal Crime Commis- 
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sion, the committee recommended the organisation of local 
commissions. to be helped by a privately financed, and not 
very happily named, National Crime Co-ordinating Council. 

Organised crime, the committee pointed out, could not 
exist on a large scale without the protection of officials who 
have been bribed or politicians who want support at the 
polls. Another aspect of corruption in government, 
favouritism and improper influence in the lending operations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was the subject 
of the report issued ten days earlier by Senator Fulbright’s 
investigating committee. This teport also concentrated on 
legislative remedies, although its major interim recommenda- 
tion had already been carried out, when the RFC’s five-man 
board was replaced by a single administrator, Mr Stuart 
Symington, who has already won the committee’s approval 
by his stringent reforms of the agency’s lending policies. 
Senator Fulbright has never during this enquiry white- 
washed the Administration he supports, but the Republican 
minority on his committee, less responsible than their col- 
leagues on the ‘crime committee, could not refrain from 
political mud-slinging in a sarcastic and controversial 
minority report. 

They concentrated in particular on recent allegations that 
Mr Boyle, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
had been instrumental in obtaining an RFC loan for a 
Missouri firm at a time when he was its legal adviser. Presi- 
dent Truman, as was to be expected, exonerated Mr Boyle 
completely, but the matter is now being investigated further 
by another Senate committee. The House of Representa- 
tives is doing its bit, too, with enquiries into the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and into the administration of 
the internal revenue laws, with special reference to the 
methods by which gangsters and gamblers have avoided 
paying taxes. This widespread search for dirty linen to wash 
in public should satisfy Mr Hoover, for he thinks that such 
a display is a sign of moral stamina. To others it is a sign 
that an election is coming. 


* * * 


Letting Sleeping Taft-Hartleys Lie 


The chains of what the trade unions used to call the 
slave labour, or Taft-Hartley, law have chafed less since a 
more sympathetic counsel was appointed to the National 
Labour Relations Board and since the rearmament drive 
began to promise prolonged prosperity. The unions’ great 
fear was that the law might be used to destroy them in a 
period of economic crisis. In Congress, the question of 
repealing the Act is a sleeping, if not a dead, issue. Even 
the President failed to wave this old battle-flag in his State 
of the Union message last January, and most of the trade 
unions probably would be content, as he was, to ask merely 
for “improvement of the labour laws.” One improvement 
would be to permit closed shops in those industries, such as 
shipping, where they are favoured by both management and 
labour ; another would do away with what have proved to 
be pointless elections which must precede the adoption of a 
union shop, a compromise arrangement under which workers 
must join, and remain, members of a union. 


The sleeping Act came to life with a start in July 
when the National Labour Relations Board ruled, in a case 
involving the Ford Company, that a union shop clause was 
invalid because, at the time the contract was signed, the 
officers of the Congress of Industrial Organisations (CIO), 
the local union’s parent body, had not signed anti-Communist 
affidavits. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, no union may use 
the services of the NLRB unless its officers have signed such 
affidavits, and it is the NLRB which holds the election which 
must precede any union shop arrangement. 

Early in the life of the Act, the NLRB decided that officers 
of parent organisations were exempt, but this view was 
overruled by the Supreme Court in May, and an alarming 
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prospect opened up of having to hold 4,700 fresh elections 
10 legitimise as many union shops, most of them in CIO 
territory. The national officers of CIO did not sign their 
anti-Communist affidavits until late 1949, two years after 
those of the American Federation of Labor complied. 


The NLRB hastily reversed engines, in the Ford case, 
relying on the unquestioned good faith of labour and manage- 
ment in this instance. But this is no guarantee of safety for 
all such contracts, and Senator Taft and Senator Humphrey, 
an oddly assorted pair of knights but impressive for that 
very reason, have charged to the rescue. The Bill they are 
sponsoring, which has been approved by the Senate, would 
legalise all such union shops and in addition would eliminate 
entirely the requirement for a union shop election. 


* .* * 


Rail Rates Rise 


At the end of August railway freight rates for nearly 
all commodities rose for the ninth time since the end of the 
war. This rise replaced last April's interim increase, but 
is not itself permanent, for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission proposes to review it early in 1953, if not before. 
The Commission feels that the time has come when railway 
revenues will lose, rather than gain, on a long-term basis, by 
further increases in freight rates. It recognised, however, that 
the case put up by the railway companies was unanswerable 
in present circumstances. Not only have costs of labour and 
materials risen so high that adequate profits are unattainable 
with existing rates, but the companies have been involved 
in additional expenditure by the needs of the rearmament 
programme—$760 million for goods wagons and $334 
million for diesel engines, for example—which cannot be cur- 
tailed without hampering the national defence effort. And if 
the dispute with the three big railway trade unions, which 
has kept the army in nominal control of the lines for over a 
year in order to avoid a strike, is ever settled, it will 
’ undoubtedly mean.a further, and probably retrospective, 
increase in wages. 


Although the ICC overruled the protests of the Office 
of Price Administration against the inevitable inflationary 
effect of the rise in freight rates, it was not prepared to give 
the railways all they asked. According to their estimates, 
they need an additional $1 billion in annual revenue, which 
would have meant a 1§ per cent increase in rates. The rises 
that have been permitted will, it is calculated, give them only 
$564 million. Railways operating in the west and south were 
allowed to raise their rates by only 6 per cent, while those 
in the east went up by 9 per cent. The reason given for this 
differentiation was that eastern railways have been earning 
less than those in other areas, but the variation will also 
further the ICC’s long-term objective of equalising freight 
rates all over the country. A. more direct attack has also 
recently been made on the discriminatory freight charges 
which penalise southern businessmen who wish to sell in 
eastern markets, and so, it is alleged, hamper the growing 
industrialisation of the south. The commission has ordered 
rail carriers to file, before the end of the year, uniform freight 
rates for all shipments of manufactured articles. This will 
mean reductions in the amounts charged firms in the west and 
south and an end of the old system which made it 20 per cent 
cheaper to send goods from Chicago, in Illinois, to New York 
than from Atlanta, in Georgia, although the distance travelled 
is the same in both cases. 


7 * * 


Canute in the Composing Room 


The International Typographical Union, the printing 
workers’ organisation, has at last read the writing on the 
varitype machines and the teletypesetiers, but it -is still 
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hting against, instead of coming to terms with, 
ete by these mechanical invaders of Rewspaper ate 
ing rooms. Recent angen epraneg Particularly the Pe 
one against the Chicago dailies that ended two years ago P 
proved that processes such as varitype and ; hoto-engrayj 
provide a feasible, even if not an entirely Satisfactory, guby 
stitute for human typesetters. Other strike-bound pep 
papers had a better alternative available in ccletypesetter 
Not many of them, however, had thought it worth while 
install these machines, since the union always insisted a 
man being employed for each machine, ey: though a 
linotypist can take care of a whole group of machines 
equipped for teletypesetting. : 


Last April, however, the tide against teletypesetting tumed 
when the Associated Press opened a teletypesetting circuit 
in North and South Carolina. The other two big news 
agencies followed its example and already five circuits 
serving 100 daily papers are working. This micans that, fo 
all practical purposes, an operator in one central office actually 
sets type for all the pt sage on the circuit. The news 
reaches the publishing through a machine which pro. 
duces a readable copy for the editor and a perforated tape 
which can be fed into the linotype machine. The ITU hy 
evidently realised that such a flood cannot long be stemmed 
by its old make-work methods, but instead of swimming with 
the tide it is trying to find a new way of escaping it. That a 
least seems to be the explanation of its latest venture, a chain 
of nine tabloid-size daily papers, some of which are already 
on sale. 


» have 


* 


Unlike the National Reporter, a daily for labour news 
only now being planned by another group of trade union 
officials, the ITU papers will have a general coverage of 
local, national and international news of al! sorts, 15,000 
words of “easy to read, honest and responsible” copy, 
provided by its own Washington bureau and local stafis 
The union alleges that these papers can succeed comme 
cially with individual circulations of about 10,000 each, but 
it will be surprising if they do at a time when smaller news- 
papers are fighting a losing battle against rising costs al 
over the United States. frequent failures of indepen- 
dent papers have of course meant a perturbing increase in 
the power of newspaper chains and monopolies, just as the 
news agencies’ use of teletypesetting will discourage 
individuality in news presentation, For these reasons there 
will be much sympathy for the ITU’s desire to “keep the 
news free” and destroy monopoly. But there can be litle 
doubt that its real purpose is revealed by its second objec- 
tive, to show that “present printing machines operated by 
skilled craftsmen are still the best’ methods of producing 4 
daily newspaper.” The impression that the main consider 
tion is to ensure that, whatever happens, there shall be jobs 
for union members is borne out by the fact that several of 
the new dailies are being started in towns where teletype 
setters are in use and have enabled newspapers to contunut 
publishing in spite of strikes. 











Shorter Notes 


It is expected that the miners wil! return to work 
now that an injunction against the strike has been issued 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. of a settlement were 
high last week, when an agreemtent for a “ package ” Wat 
and pension- increase of 194 cents an hour was conc : 
with the Kennecott C Corporation, supposed [0 a 
pattern for the industry. But the other major compa? a, 
refused to accept this on the grounds that s 
would put wages above a ceiling set by the governme 
stabilisation authorities. Already the strike has rere * 
drastic reductions in the amount of copper allow 


civilian production in the last quarter of the yc2'- 
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ATLANTIC EDITION4 


CIRCULATION 70,000 


¥(NET PAID) 


TIME (ATLANTIC. EDITION) 
is read by more top business men and more top 
government officials than any other single export 
publication (except the Reader’s Digest, which 
publishes 11 editions in this same area). 


These facts are based on the results 
of a survey conducted by International 
Public Opinion Research Inc. and Dr. 
EricSternamong 2,855 leading business 
executives and government officials in 
Europe, the Middle East, and South 
Africa. For the full report write or 


telephone: TIME, 4 Dean Street, 


London, W.1. Gerrard 6335. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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The Outlook in Japan. 


(From a Correspondent recently in Japan) 


HERE have been remarkable changes in Japan during the 
past year. But although in some processes and indus- 
tries mechanical progress has been striking, on the who'e the 
technical level is much below European standards—to say 
nothing of American. The crudity of many basic processes 
and the inefficiency of various essential services, obviously 
lessens, to some extent, the prospect of effective Japanese 
competition in world markets. Probably there will be at 
least a timelag, during which the Japanese will painfully 
have to learn abroad and adjust at home. Opinions differ as 
to how far the shortcomings are technical, and how far they 
are organisational ; in the nature of the case, the Japanese 
are “out of touch” in matters of management, marketing 
and leadership, far more than in those of workshop practice. 
Japanese expectations of increasing partnership with, and 
direct investment and personal collaboration by, American 
entrepreneurs in Japan have been disappointed. Accord- 
ingly, Communist propaganda, depicting a “ hand-in-glove ” 
relation between Japanese and American capitalist interests, 
is wide of the mark. Another of its current miscalculations, 
as far as the Japanese are concerned, is its insistence on a 
“controlled ” economy ; for bureaucracy is at the moment 
a bogy or a scapegoat. Practically all controllable functions 
of public administration have now been transferred from 
Occupation officials into Japanese hands; this process has 
been going on, with increasing zest and rapidity, over the 
past year. 

In this hand-over every item must be transferred to some 
specific and equivalent Japanese organisation. Japanese 
officials are out of touch with much that is normal or general 
in the postwar world. Local precedents are largely those of 
a complicated totalitarianism. Yet there is a psychological 
compulsion, which is understandable enough, for the incom- 
ing Japanese controllers to change the names, titles and sign- 
boards especially associated with the Occupation, and to 
reallocate the various duties. So there is already a whole 
new crop of initials and abbreviations, and a new labyrinth 
of departmentalisation. Already the simplest tourist, coming 
for a holiday, must fill up forms in triplicate, and be inter- 
rogated before landing, in a manner only too reminiscent of 
prewar days in Japan. The procedural complexities facing 
the business man are irksome and varied; his burdens of 
taxation and paper work are heavy ; and it is feared that in 
this respect the worst has still to come. 


A Sense of Strain 


In this and other ways, there is a sense of strain which 
is immediately noticeable among all classes and in all occupa- 
tions. The Korean war gave the Japanese economy a head- 
long impetus. Japan has served very actively and profitably 
as the forward supply base of the United Nations. This 
boom, however, has not gone on for a year without showing 
great distortions within the Japanese economy, as well as 
some diversion or thwarting of its long-term development. 


It is noticeable that different answers are given in Tokyo 
and in Osaka to the question of what should have been done 
about these distortions which were widely foreseen by many 
Japanese. The two cities stand, in various practical matters, 
in a certain antithesis. Tokyo is the metropolis and the seat 


~ of the Occupation ; it sees everything in terms primarily 


administrative, political and diplomatic. But Osaka is the 


foyer of the manufacturing interest and the trading viey 
point. From its windows, the view is not mainly eastward 
across the Pacific to the Americas, but southward and West. 
ward, to Asia, Europe and Africa. The tendency of Tokyo 
(with Yokohama) is to propound “ politicalised” analyse 
and to prescribe “ administrative ” solutions ; whereas Osa, pe 
(with other southern centres) deals in factual and economic 
considerations, calling for “ business ” handling, (Com. 
mercially and financially, the Kwanto (Tokyo area) now jooks 
significantly towards the United States ; whereas the Kwanyj 
(Osaka and its region) looks, in what are fashionably called 
“ideology ” and “orientation,” rather to East Asia, th 
sterling area and the rest of the world. 


The Dulles versus the Dodge “Line” 


In up-to-date Japanese parlance, this may be expressed by 
saying that the “Dulles line” finds support in Tokyo, 
whereas Osaka people would generally prefer to have 
remained on the “ Dodge line.” The name of Dodge stands, 
of course; in Japan for the policy of rationalisation, retrench- 
ment and internal reform prescribed by the Dodge Mission 
and applied in Japan with great effect, during the first half 
of 1950; while the name of Dulles stands for the present 
“ geopolitical” basis, the grand design of the impending 
peace treaty. Japanese commentators have pithily stated that 
the “ Dodge line” placed first the economic and material 
rehabilitation of Japan as a precondition of external security; 
whereas the “Dulles line” now imposes, conversely, a 
external pattern of world security, within which Japan must 
shape its efforts to earn its livelihood. 


More bluntly speaking, the peace treaty faces Japan with 
some deep and painful paradoxes. Is an iron curtain to & 
drawn b2tween Japan and China, whose economy is so greatly 
and logically complementary to that of Japan ? Is theres 
proper realisation of the part Japan could, and presumably 
should, play in the economic development of South-as 
Asia, particularly of the underdeveloped areas ? Or has the 
development conception itself been jettisoned, since, over 
the last two years, the once grandiose publicity about “Pot 
Four” has died away to silence ? If the answers to such 
questions are in the affirmative, how far and in what manne 
is the corollary to be faced, that the United States (or United 
Nations) must make some alternative provision for supporting 
and financing Japan, to the extent that it is deprived fo 
political reasons of its normal economic opportunities ? 


These are the major questions which now confront th 
Japanese. The dangers of error are vividly realised and much 
feared. Too many people are canvassing merely politcal 
issues and solutions, and too few are warning or prepatif 
the people for the shocks and toils that must come the 
future ; but this state of affairs is, of course, no novelty, 
Japan or any other tountry. In no other country, — 
(except perhaps Spain), is local attention so disproportiongt) 
drawn to the field of foreign affairs, with hopes many 
centred on an extrinsic solutian, at the expense of xia 
to internal efforts and improvements, which must evenlv™” 
be no less decisive. The Japanese people await the prt 
treaty as a prisoner awaits the expiry of his parole 
with a great longing, tempered with nervousness pet 
problems of getting a living, and of getting back into of 
society. 
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Uncertain Future ‘in Greece 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Every Greek election is a minor tragedy ; not only because 
people ysually vote in dislike of a personality or cause rather 
than in hope for a programme; and not only because the 
government that appears a few months after the polling often 
bears so little relation to the actual votes. But chiefly because 
egch election reveals the bankruptcy of Greek politics, while 
even if 2 new party or new figure comes forward to raise a 
ficker of hope, that hope is soon dashed in the morass of 
Athenian political practice. The last election, a year and a 


S half ago, produced a new centre party under General Plastiras 
| on which many pinned their hopes. But in a few months his 


coalition government had foundered and the election might 
never have been. It was succeeded by a series of ineffective 
coalitions typical of postwar Greece, often consisting of a 
minority government dependent on the qualified support of 
the opposition. 

This time, when Greece goes to the polls on Sunday, there 
js an entirely new figure on the political scene—Field- 
Marshal Papagos, former Commander-in-Chief and hero of 
two successful campaigns. His entry intq politics was a 
shock to the old professional politicians (excépt to those who 
managed to attach themselves to his following), and already 
his formation of a new party—the Greek Rally—has effected 
a radical redistribution of party-strengths.» The Right-wing 
Populist Party and Papandreou’s Democratic Socialists (a 
centre party and Socialist only in name) have suffered most 
from defections to Papagos.. Kanellopoulos has dissolved his 
small centre party and joined the former Commander-in- 


F Chief, while Markezinis, who has long tried in vain to use 


Papagos as a vehicle to attain his own political success, at last 
seems nearer to his objective as a leading member of the 
newly-created party. 


The Parties at the Polls 


Seventeen parties are contesting the election, but of these 
only seven are of any size ; the remainder—although the new 
“reinforced proportional” electoral system has discouraged 
the usual profusion of ome-man parties—include such 
eccentricities as the Socialist Palaeo-Marxist Party and the 
National Rally against Political Parties with the self-denying 
symbol “Down with parties.” Some parties have dis- 
appeared. That led by Maniadhakis, for example, former 
minister of the Metaxas regime, has joined the Populists, 


| thus pushing a party already unpopular through political 


incompetence and implication in public scandals still further 
into the Right-wing wilderness. The Liberals have been 
strengthened by the adhesion of Tsoudheros, one of the 
lormer joint leaders of EPEK. But all these parties differ 
little in their outlook except the United Democratic Left 
(EDA) and the Svolos Socialists (ELD). 


The appearance of EDA is an indication of where potential 
Communist and extreme Left-wing votes may go. The party 
has the full support of the Communist Free Greece Radio 
and many of its candidates (including General Saraphis, the 
former Commander-in-Chief of ELAS) are at present in 
Prison or in detention on Greek islands for their actual or 
Suspected implication in the guerrilla war. It is possible 
that many ofthese candidates will be returned, especially in 
Piraeus, Athens and Kavalla, where wretched working condi- 
tens combine with strong Left-wing traditions. For the 
chances of the rest of the parties, Papagos is expected to 
win a large proportion of votes, although insufficient to gain 
an absolute majority in the parliament of 250 deputies, while 
the Liberals and EPEK may prove strong rivals. 

_ This election, more than any other since the war, has given 
‘se to alarmist rumours of all kinds which have gained wide 
“urtency in sections of the Athenian and European press. It 
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is natural for speculation to surround the entry of so out- 
standingly successful a soldier into politics, especially in 
Greece, where the use of the coup d’état as a political weapon 
is a memory fresh in many minds. Reports of a military 
league in the and the publication of a memorandum 
from the Chief of Staff to the King advising that the Army 
should not be allowed to vote, have helped rumour’s tongue. 
Much of this can probably be discounted, but there are 
undoubtedly disturbing factors in the Greek scene today ; 
one of the most serious is the jeopardising of the crown’s 
reputation by King Paul’s openly expressed distaste for 
Papagos as a politician. 

Meanwhile the fundamental economic problems of the 
country are ignored by the politicians. These remain un- 
changed :—continued distrust of the drachma and popular 
trust only in gold; and an adverse balance of payments 
aggravated by the increasing difficulty of finding a market 
for the most vital export, tobacco, and by Western Germany’s 


failure to honour its agreement to take a proportion of the 
crop. 


No party has any economic programme, other than gen- 
eralisations which differ little from each other. Papagos at 
least has had the courage to stress the need for hard work. 
In entering politics, however, he may suffer the fate of so 
many politicians of high ideals and fall gradually but 
inevitably into the political web. That would be a personal 
tragedy and his character may save him from it. If he could 
transform Greek politics into something other than an 
Athenian parlour game it would be admirable. But if his 
military experience is too strong for him to endure the ways 
of politicians, then this election could prove a major tragedy. 
Yet looked at in the perspective of Greek political history, 
this Sunday may perhaps be regarded, as one Greek observer 
put it (with no intended cynicism), as “the first normal 
election since the war.” 


The Dutch Economic Scene—I 


Holland Tackles Inflation 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 





THE Netherlands, like Germany nine months ago, has been 
concerned over its mounting deficit with the European Pay- 
ments Union. Its present economic difficulties spring from 
the same basic factors which are troubling the governments 
of nearly all the countries in Western Europe: the terms of 
trade which have deteriorated sharply since Korea, have 
aggravated an already serious unbalance in overseas pay- 
ments ; American aid for civilian purposes has been reduced ; 
and defence expenditure must be increased. In one important 
respect; Holland’s position is. more vulnerable than that of 
the other members of Nato ; by virtue of its overwhelming 
dependence on overseas trade (which comprises 36 per cent 
of its total production), the Dutch economy is particularly 
exposed to the impact of international events on world prices 
and availabilities. This has come increasingly into conflict 
with the principles of government policy, which, since the 
first postwar period of reconstruction, has aimed at returning 
to a free economy through the abolition of price-control and 
rationing, and the progressivé lowering of subsidies. 


Even before Korea, external influences were working 
against a smooth transition along these lines. The devalua- 
tion of September, 1949, immediately upset the delicate 
equilibrium between wages and prices ; internal prices had 
already been freed, and the impact of the rising costs of 
imported goods was such that as early as January, 1950, the 
government felt compelled to relax the general wage freeze 
in favour of a § per cent “compensation” all round. 
Simultaneously the subsidies, which before September, 1949, 
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were running at only 50 million guilders a year, had to be 
raised to a new rate of something over 200 million guilders. 
This was a serious blow to the government’s hopes that it 
would soon be in a position to abolish. subsidies altogether. 


Thus, up to the outbreak of the Korean.war, there was 
already in progress. a gradual but steady rise in the price- 
level. With the advent. of the post-Kerean boom, all hopes 
of ending this movement disappeated, By September, 1950, 
wages were once again so far in arrears of prices that another 
compensation of 5 per cent had to be granted. At the same 
time, the government decided, come what may, to keep the 
subsidies down to 200 million guilders. 


The subsequent developments in world markets meant 
that by the beginning of 1951, the situation cried out for a 
new economic plan, which attempted to restore stability at 
a higher level. Owing to a prolonged political crisis, 
it was not until the beginning of March that the government 
could agree on any plan which could be presented to the 
public. When it came, the plan was broadly on the following 
lines: an additional 2 billion guilders was to be spent on 
armaments in the coming four years, bringing the existing 
rate of 1 billion guilders up to 14 billion guilders a year. 
Half this additional 400 million guilders a year was to be 
met by new taxation ; the other half by government loans. 
An attack on the balance of payments deficit was to be made 
by reducing consumption by § per cent and the rate of 
investment by 25 per cent ; in the absence of rationing, con- 
sumption was to be tackled through manipulation of the 
income tax, higher purchase taxes and cuts in the subsidies ; 
the level of private investment was to be influenced indirectly 
through higher taxes, and by restricting credit and govern- 
ment loans ; public investment was to suffer a direct cut of 
150 million guilders during the year 1951. At the same time, 
rationing and price control were not to be reinstated ; 
liberalisation of trade would continue, and there would be 
no tightening up on import restrictions, 


Decrease in Economic Tension 


These plans undoubtedly made a valiant attack on the 
wage-price spiral which had been at work since devaluation ; 
but there were some major obstacles to carrying them out. 
Since September, 1950, prices had risen 10 per cent more 
than wages ; even if the § per cent cut in consumption was 
accepted in principle, the trade unions had grounds for 
claiming a further § per cent compensation in wages. This 
was duly granted, with a ceiling of 200 million guilders a 
year, but simultaneously the subsidies, as prescribed in the 
plan, were cut back to 175 million guilders a year. With this 
immediate stimulus to the prices of essential goods, and in 
an atmosphere where uncontrolled prices looked as though 
they were going to continue to outstrip the rise in wages, 
the trade unions showed every sign of insisting on consider- 
ably more than the proffered compensation of § per cent. 
This rather critical situation has been at least temporarily 
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relieved by the weakening in world prices durin 
summer. By August, the immediate economic wr. the 
Holland had certainly decreased. The cos: of ives in 
reaching its peak in May,-has since remain: : waa _ 
stable. T Legg 
For the future, much will depend on dey. 
international scene. It must, however, be 
even with the present, lull in world marke:. 
factors at work in the domestic situation whic' 
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recognised that 
Tere are stil] 


pes ; > | DY themselyes 

could precipitate a further inflationary movement of wa, 
and prices. as 
On the other hand, there are also some encourgg 
symptoms in the domestic scene, which suggest tha ; 
genuine shortage of money contributed to the presen 
economic détente and may continue to do so. In the period 


of buyers’ mania, during last winter and spring, jt was poe 
only industry and trade which had been building up stocks: 
unhampered by rationing, the public had been doing exactiy 
the same, But when subsidies were lowered in March, j 
began to emerge that there were more goods than money 
available to the consuming public. In some sector 
especially textiles—buyers went on strike ; while the retai 
trade and industry also began to suffer from large inventories 
and a shortage of ready cash. Some weeks before the norm 
summer clearance sales, some sort of price war broke out, 
and, again mainly in textiles, prices were slashed by 50 per 
cent or more. It is significant of the temper of the whole 
economy that price cuts have to be, or appear to be, sens. 
tional before the public will respond to any great extent. 


Thus, while it is perhaps too early to prophesy, there is 
some chance that the government's attack on the inflationary 
situation by indirect methods may succeed. It may, indeed, 
be argued that the position remains explosive so long as there 
is no direct control over prices. But where the national price 
level is so largely determined by international! price move- 
ments, the effect of price control at home would be somewhat 
dubious ; at best, it would do little more than disguise and 
delay genuine increases in production costs. On the other 
hand, an important factor in Holland’s postwar recovery has 
been the existence, since 1945;f a wages control—indeed, 
practically a wages freeze ;-and it may become psychologe 
cally impossible to maintain this control in future in the 
teeth of an uncontrolled rise in prices. Up till now, wage 
increases have only been granted after very careful considers 
tion, after a lot of political pressure, especially by th 
socialists, and after more pressure from the trade unions. 
Up till now, also, the trade unions have shown considerable 
restraint ; but the difficulties in March made it clear that 
their patience is now stretched to breaking pont. 


A further increase in wages would obviously set th 
inflationary spiral once more in motion. The government 
may, therefore, have to be prepared to face the alternatives 
of imposing price control or abandoning wages contrtl. 
Apart from its immediate economic disadvantages, the end 
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When messages flash from one unit of the Commonwealth 
to another, they may be anything from top-secret to public 
news. But whatever its content, every message transmitted 
by cable reaches its destination in absolute security. A 
British company operating telegraphic communications in 
more than 70 countries, controls more than 100 wireless 
circuits and about 155,000 nautical miles of cable. This vast 
system of communication makes this company the greatest 
undertaking in the Commonwealth cable system and the 
world of telegraphy today. 
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In 1938 Kodak copied on to microfilm the whole file of ‘ The 
Times.’ A single filing cabinet thus contains the day-to-day 
history of 155 years, and libraries and universities all over the 
world are able to obtain copies of even the early rare issues. 
The copies of many other famous newspapers are now avail- 
able in this compact form. Kodak were the pioneers of 
microfilm recording for banks, business and industry as well as 
for newspapers. Over 2 million records are processed in the 
Kodak laboratories every 24 hours — many of them are 
developed overnight and available for use the next morning. 
This speedy reliable service is the result of nearly 20 years 
experience, research and invention by Kodak micro-recording 
specialists. 

Ask a Recordak representative to advise you on the applica- 
tion of microfilming to your business. 
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of all control over wages would have serious consequences 
for the bona fide trade unions themselves, for it would oblige 
them to compete with the vociferous ' and destructive 
demands of their Communist counterparts and might land 
them in extremely deep waters. There remains price control, 
for which there is virtually no economic justification, but 
which may prove to have unanswerable psychological 
arguments in its favour. 


In the attitude of labour towards the government’s anti- 
inflationary policy, there is one major consideration which has 
so far been overlooked ; the trade unions have only accepted 
the principle of a cut in consumption, provided that invest- 
ment would really be cut by the 25 per cent specified in the 
government's plan. How far this has been,-or 1s likely to be, 
achieved will be the subject of a further article. 


(To be continued) 


Protecting the Colonial 
Worker 


One of the criticisms which used commenly to be levelled 
against the colonial system was that it was based on the 
exploitation of cheap labour. Workers in their thousands 
were required for the mines, plantations and farms estab- 
lished by overseas enterprise; the wages offered were 
sufficient to attract them away from their lands, and to 
disintegrate the traditional ways of life, but insufficient to 
assure them tolerable living conditions, This fostered a 
deepening sense of resentment as the colonial worker gained 
opportunity to make comparisons between his own lot and 
the higher standards of the Europeans with whom he was 
now coming into contact. Until the last war, trade unions, 
or any other device for protecting the rights of workers, 
were all but unknown in the Colonies. Pioneering protective 
work was done by the ILO conventions, but they could 
do little more than set certain standards, depending 
on the good will of administrations and employers to 
implement them. Thus, growing racial consciousness and 
depressed economic conditions combined, during the nine- 
teen-thirties, to foment a widespread labour unrest, culmina- 
ting in the West Indian disturbances with their heavy toll 
of life and property, and lasting legacy of bitterness. 

During the war years, the neutral attitude of colonial 
governments towards the problems of labour underwent a 
radical change—induced partly by the need for industrial 
peace under war conditions, and partly by an awakening 
of the British conscience after the West Indian troubles. A 
positive policy of protecting labour, encouraging trade 
unionism, and introducing effective labour legislation was 
embarked upon, until today a most impressive administrative 
framework has been created: to handle every aspect of labour 
problems. , This framework is described in a recent White 
Paper issued by the Colonial Office.* 


The first step in this work was to set up a labour depart- 
ment in every Colony, except the very smallest. These are 
stafled by nearly 400 officers, of whom~ about 180 are 
recruited locally: some of these men were former district 
officers, but many had learned labour administration in the 
British Ministry of Labour ; others came from the British 
ade union movement. The appointment of British trade 
unionisis as labour officers was a special experiment started 
in 1942, when six men were sent out to different Colonies. 

he experiment succeeded, and ten more have since been 
recruited. Some later became labour commissioners, and 
tne ts now assistant labour adviser to the Secretary of State. 

here is, in fact, a labour advisory staff of three in the 


*Labour Administratiod in the Colonial Territories, 1944-50. 
tal No. 275. HMSO... Is. 
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Colonial Office, and a lively labour advisory committee com- 
posed of British employers and trade union representatives. 
The advisers spend part of each year travelling around, so 
that supervision from the centre is quite effective. Training 


courses for labour officers are organised regularly by the 
Ministry of Labour. . re ae 


The labour departments in the Colonies have had a mass 
of labour legislation to handle in these years, with the object 
of bringing colonial labour legislation as close as possible to 
the British model. They have had to establish machinery for 
conciliation and arbitration in trade disputes, and machinery 
for minimum wage fixing ; to prepare cost of living statistics ; 
to make provisions for the prevention of industrial accidents, 
and -for the regulation of young persons’ and women’s 
employment ; to introduce workmen’s compensation laws and 
to supervise the implementation of ILO conventions. In 
the meantime, the trade union movement has taken root ; 
today there are something like a thousand trade unions in 
the Colonies, with a membership of about 600,000o—in 
Nigeria there are as many as I1§ unions; in Malaya and 
Singapore 251 ; in Cyprus 108, and in the Gold Coast 48. 
The training of trade unionists in the principles of unionism 
has been a specially complex task—summer schools and 
lecture courses have been held ; scholarships given for study 
in Britain; pamphlets distributed, and correspondence 
courses offered by Ruskin College in Oxford. 


But all this excellent work has thrown up a host of 
unanticipated problems. The labour officer, particularly 
if he is himself a trade unionist, has not had an easy row 
to hoe. His desire may be to help and advise the workers 
and to secure orderly industrial relationships, but his very 
position as a-government official imposes on him an impar- 
tiality which draws abuse from every side. Colonial 
employers have at times been unsparing in their criticism 
of the activities of labour officers, and workers have seen 
in them either “ imperialist agents ” or “ employers’ stooges,” 
and have fiercely demanded non-interference. 


Chequered History of Unions 


In spite of some degree of government supervision over 
trade union finances and organisation, many of the unions 
have had a chequered history. There have been unscrupu- 
lous leaders, funds have been mishandled, a multiplicity of 
unions has wrecked the strength of each. Confusion has 
reigned as to the very purpose of trade unionism, which has 
proved, in some places, a powerful political weapon in the 
nationalist struggle, rather than an industrial organisation 
for the betterment of workers’ conditions. Employers have, 
at times, been unwilling to recognise the unions, and, with 
neither side in a conciliatory mood, conciliation machinery 
has proved a tender plant. What is more, trade union 
effectiveness was bound to be limited in countries where only 
a fraction of the people are regular wage-earners. In Nigeria, 
for example, there are no more than a quarter of a million 
regular wage-earners in a population of 25 million. Collec- 
tive bargaining cannot possibly cover the needs of the great 
majority. Even where there is good soil for trade unionism 
the difficulties of inducing the loyalty which will ensure 
regular payment of dues are overwhelming. Workers drift 
in and out of unions according as wage increases are secured 
them, and in some cases the leaders have appealed for dues 
to be subtracted from wages by the employer—a practice 
sternly- frowned upon by British trade unionism. Under 
such conditions, how are good trade union officials even to 
be paid ? 

A recognition of all these difficulties is now opening a 
new phase of thought on colonial labour problems. The 
trade unions have come to stay, and are today receiving yet 
further encouragement from the international trade union 
movement. They are, in any case, a most important factor 
in the development of civic responsibility, which is a funda- 
mental of the democratic society which official policy is 
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fostering in the Colonies. But it is now recognised that 
British institutions cannot be transplanted overseas, without 
many modifications—and that, m any event, collective 
bargaining alone cannot meet the real needs of the Colonies. 
New forms of organisation and new machinery must be 
evolved to suit the different conditions, and ways have to 
be found to bring both employers and workers into a reason- 
able relationship, with more give and take on both sides. 
It is a challenging problem, which the Colonial Office ts 
trying to tackle in many ways—one move is the convening 
of a conference in London this month, where the labour 
commissioners of all the Colonies will be posed with some 
of these fundamental questions. 


Spurring on the Czech 
Worker 


Tue Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Mr Zapotocky, recently 
went to the microphone to exhort workers and manage- 
ment alike to co-operate willingly in carrying out the 
government’s measures to transfer 77,500 admunistrative 
workers to industry. The redundant clerical workers have 
been told that if they volunteer to move before September 
30th they will be able to choose which of the factories 
requiring more labour they go to. They have also been 
assured that their transference is not in any sense a punish- 
ment and that they will not have-to undertake work which 
requires any special physical strain. All the same, it is 
hardly surprising that they have not shown much alacrity 
in transferring themselves from their desks to a work-bench. 

But Mr Zapotocky’s broadcast made it clear that many 
managers are also proving obstructive. Those called upon 
to get rid of redundant workers have been dismissing only 
the old and the unfit. Those at the receiving end have 
been refusing to take on untrained workers or those over 
forty—in spite of the government’s appeal to retired people 
and pensioners to go back to work if they could. Even some 
labour offices have been delaying matters by attempting 
new definitions of the térm “ administrative workers” and 
maintaining that commissionaires and drivers could not be 
included in it. 

This drive to cut down the number of administrative 
workers, which is supposed to be completed by the end of 
the year, is only the latest of a series of measures to increase 
Czech industrial production. The Communist leaders are 
obviously afraid that the five-year plan, now in its third 
year, which was stepped up last February, may break down, 
either totally or in part. Although Czechoslovakia is the 
most industrialised of the Soviet satellites, the attempt to 
reach the new targets has led to an acute manpower shortage 
in industry. It is true that the Czech manpower reserve was 
considerably depleted by the expulsion of the Sudeten 
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Germans. In 1948 there were 1,350,000 industtial worker, 
The original five- plan envisaged an additional 250,099 : 
but the revised plan demands that as many as 550,005 ».. 
workers should be found. oe 

Last April, in an effort to reach this targe', the gover 
ment issued a decree which made practically |! physical, 
fit persons liable for industrial employment. At the aaa 
time it undertook a far-reaching reshuffle of those alread 
in industry which was designed to shift the younger a 
fitter workers into the heavy industries from which the 
most drastic increases in production are being demanded 
These changes are said to be voluntary; bi: in practice 
the individual is generally at the mercy of the piannen 
Only key workers and “ necessary politica'\, progressive 
cadres” have a chance of staying put. 

In July, the government announced that the measures 
taken to make the best possible use of the available map. 
power were not in themselves enough. It was also necessary 
to reduce the actual costs of production, and the officiy 
statement gave details of the extent of the economies to be 
achieved in the various sectors of industry. It went op 
to make a comparison between the capitalisi and socialis 
ways of reducing production costs. Under capitalism the 
economies always affected the workers’ pockets, but onder 
socialism they were directed towards savings in materials. 
fuel and power. In fact, however, it hardly scems possible 
that wage packets can emerge undiminished from the present 
production drive, In the first place, almost all overtime pay 
has been abolished. Communist leaders have been fre 
quently complaining that overtime was not the result of 
any extra keenness on the part of the workers ; it had simply 
been turned into a device to get more pay. 


Confusion in Wage System 


In the second place, the government has ordered yet 
another upward revision of norms, while at the same time 
insisting that the measures introduced last April to limit 
and regulate the wage bills of individual enterprises are 
more strictly and comprehensively enforced. At present 
the wage system in many industries is, on the Communists’ 
own admission, in a state of confusion. If and when it is 
sorted out the workers may not find their wages actually 
cut, but they will certainly have to work harder to maintain 
their present income. According to Mr Kliment, the 
Minister of Heavy Industry, most of the present norms must 
be regarded as too “ soft” ; and although the object of th 
new revision is said to be to stabilise norms until the end 
of 1952, the workers, judging from their past experience, 
can hardly fail to suspect that in a few months the new ones 
may in their turn be considered too “ soft.” 


Certainly the output of the Czech worker seems to be 
extremely uneven. The official Communist newspaper, Rude 
Pravo, for instance, has reported that while the Skoda 
works at Pilsen took 221 minutes to finish a comb-knile, 
another factory at Celakovice took 650 minutes, and a third 
factory at Brno took as many as 1,101 minutes. There 
has also been a notable reluctance to go over to shift work ; 
the revised five-year plan reckons on having two shifts fully 
manned by 19$4 and the third shift half manned. Th 
Czech worker, moreover, is frequently accused by his rules 
of bad discipline while on the job ; and from the evidenc 
available it seems probable that these accusations are justified 
For he is frequently outraged by the technically incomes 
party stooges who are put in authority over m5 yn 
little incentive, in the way of material rew2rd, [© 4 
harder ; and he must be aware of the destination of most 
the goods he helps to make. Mr Klimen: let the cat 
unusually far out of the bag the other day when 4c said: — 5 

The development of our industry and the fulfilmen! 
the orders*we have cui ted t am speaking pa 
larly of the ordérs from the countries of the peace came 
-depend on the work that is being done in our ‘actors’. 
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22% per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in the A National. 
iH \ For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
i Society's investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
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Aspects of enterprise 


No. 10 





Under the auspices of the Medical Research Council 


practical research was undertaken in the Simon engineering — 
works on a new type of dressing for minor injuries. 
Investigations by the sister-in-charge of the Simon health 
centre and a member of Manchester University, supervised 
by the Simon Engineering Group's medical officer, gave 
positive results which may be useful to industry at large. 
The new dressing brought about an average saving of 
twenty hours in the treatment of every hundred minor 
wounds, with benefit to the patients, the first-aid staff 


and the works out put. 
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Whether it travels a rutted road or skims over 3 smooth 
express highway, the modern motor truck represents an 
invaluable national security reserve in the form of trans. 
portation. 


Here is service vital to the physical and economic soc. 
Mig n ed hold rity of individual communities and entire nations. Given 
the necessary equipment, the trucking industry has tre. 
mendous cargo capacity that might well underwrite the 
by e i security of all transportation in an emergency 

*, on secu rity: Consider your transport facilities on a national basis, 
re or in relation to your own immediate hauling require. 
; ments. Either way, the dependability, economy and per. 
4 % formance of International Trucks will serve you wel] 
They are built in sizes Tanging from two to forty tons 
gross vehicle weight, for every kind of cargo and for travel 
over every type of road, highway or terrain. 
International Harvester Export Company, 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
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Payments Agreement with Japan 


T is fitting that on the eve of the San Francisco Con- 
| ference, which is to admit Japan to the comity of free 
and independent nations, a sterling payments agreement 
should have been signed in Tokyo between representa- 
tives of the British and Japanese governments. The 
previous payments arrangements between sterling coun- 
tries and Japan had been negotiated solely with the 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers, . Japan (SCAP), 
and had been operated under his authority. On this 
occasion, too, am agreement has been concluded with 
SCAP, and will for the present be operated under the 
same authority ; but as soon as the peace treaty comes 
into force between Britain and Japan, this procedure will 
lapse and will be superseded by the identical agreement 
reached with Japan’s own representatives. The arrange- 
ments are, therefore, a symbol of the imminent return of 
Japan to financial and commercial autonomy. They 
come at a time when Japan’s postwar recovery is making 
the country again an imporant force in world commerce, 
and they prepare the way for closer relations with the 
sterling area. 


The sterling payments agreement is significant also 
for a more technical reason. Previous payments arrange- 
ments with Japan were dominated by a dollar clause. 
SCAP’s Japan was in effect a monetary extension of the 
dollar area, and the yen had therefore to be treated by 
sterling countries as a hard currency. It is true that 
trade between Japan and the sterling area was transacted 
in sterling—but only on the understanding that SCAP 
on behalf of Japan would not be expected to hold any 
larger amount of sterling than that required as a neces- 
sary working- balance. This provision, admittedly, was 
fairly liberally interpreted—a ‘balance of £17 million 
* was allowed before the dollar or gold convertibility 
clause came into operation. It is reported, indeed, that 
on the date of the agreement SCAP held on behalf of 
Japan a sterling balance of about £40 million ; more than 
half of this sum was, however, committed for future pay- 
ments, so that the net balance was probably not far from 
the £17 million “ working ” balance. The main feature 
of the new agreement is that it drops the dollar clause. 


This does not imply that there will be unlimited. 


“ swings” in the payments arrangements between the 
yen and sterling areas ; they will not be expected to give 
each other unlimited credit facilities. Measures will be 
taken to keep the “ swings ” within reasonable bounds ; 
but these measures will have none of the harshness and 
restrictive rigidity that are often induced by gold or 
dollar conversion clauses. 


The new agreement will run for twelve months from 
September 1, 1951, replacing the agreement of May 31, 
1948. It provides that all payments between residents 
of Japan and those of the sterling area shall normally 
be settled in sterling, though, needless to say, certain 
disbursements of a personal and kindred character will 
necessarily have to be made in yen. The agreement is 





of the bilateral type that is familiar in some of Britain’s 
payments arrangements ; but this bilateralism is softened 
and liberalised in the usual way, by the fact that the 
sterling party to it is not merely the United Kingdom 
but the whole sterling area. That is to say, any sterling 
accruing to Japan is available for expenditure within the 


whole sterling area, but is not automatically expendable 
outside. 


The bilateralism will also be very considerably 
softened by the wide measure of “ administrative ” 
transferability of sterling that Japan is being promised. 
In an exchange of letters that accompanies the full text 
of the agreement, Japan is promised that, subject to 
authorisation by the appropriate sterling exchange con- 
trol authorities in each instance, facilities will be afforded 
for transfers of Japanese sterling to countries outside the 
sterling area in settlement of direct current transactions 
with them. This provision, which seems to imply that 
prior permission will have to be given by the Bank of 
England for innumerable individual transactions, may 
appear somewhat restrictive. This impression should, 
however, be largely removed by the further announce- 
ment that Bank of England approval will be given for 
any sterling payments by Japan in settlement of direct 
current transactions with any country in the “ trans- 
ferable account ” system or with the group of countries 
with which Britain operates bilateral agreements tem- 
pered with administrative transferability. In effect 
Japan is promised many of the advantages of member- 
ship of the transferable account system without any of 
its obligations. It is given blanket authorisation to meet 
in sterling its current debts to transferable account as 
well as to “other” countries. At the same time no 
corresponding obligation is put on Japan to accept ster- 
ling from these countries. It is true that transferable 
account countries will not be compelled to accept sterling 
from Japan as they are from one another ; even so, it 
can be claimed that the facilities offered to Japan go 
far to remove fears held by that country that its holdings 
of inconvertible sterling may grow to inconvenient pro- 
portions. 


Thesexchange of letters makes it clear that all parties 
to the agreement recognise that, to ensure its smooth 
working, Japan’s sterling balances will have to be main- 
tained within reasonable limits. In order that Japan 
may hold sufficient sterling to meet its requirements 
without, however, accumulating an excessive amount, 
the two parties to the agreement have agreed to meet 
at short notice; which may be given by either party, “ in 
order to discuss any aspect of the development of the 
payments relationship between the two countries which 
may appear to call for special consideration.” 

The corrective machinery is deliberately left vague, 
but this does not suggest that it will not work. By the 
appropriate tightening or relaxation of control by 
“ administrative” transferability, by contracting or 
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increasing the right of Japan to use sterling to make 
payments to other countries—or, conversely, to receive 
sterling from other non-sterling countries—a wide range 
of discretionary measures should be available to keep 
Japan’s~ sterling resources within desirable margins. 
Failing an effective functioning of this machinery of 
administrative transferability, it should be possible to 
correct any disequilibrium by appropriate adjustments in 
import or export licensing. 

The payments agreement’provides a monetary frame- 
work within which trade between Japan and the sterling 


~ area may satisfactorily expand. Whether, however, the 


commercial relations between the two monetary areas 
do develop satisfactorily in fact will depend on future 
commercial negotiations between Japan and the various 


Unirep KiInGpom TRADE WITH JAPAN 





(In £'000’s) tis 
| 1950 1951 
| |Jst Half | 2nd Half lst Half 
—— 2 —- _ j ~—--— —_ ~ -_— 
Tmnoete 65 ss cca sd 10,796-6 2,721-6 5154-7 6,701 ‘8 
EXpOtl6 (G4 ss eek au 1,170-8 1,092-3 | 1,628-4 + 5,627-6 
32-7 | 120-0 312-2 


members of that area. At present their trade is regu- 
lated by an agreement signed in Tokyo last November 
between Japan and the sterling area countries, other than 
Burma, Hong Kong and Pakistan. This agreement 
specified the types of goods that the governments con- 
cerned would use their best endeavours to thrust into 
commercial circulation between Japan and the sterling 
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area. It set a target of £185 million for aggresate ; 
(imports and exports combined) between ool hor: 
sterling area countries, in the twelve monihs to Tune 
30th last. This figure compared with a total of £130 
million for the preceding twelve months. 


mbder 8, 195} 


‘ The dir 
trade between Japan and the United Kingdom alone “a 
grown considerably more than these aggreyate figures 


would suggest, as may be seen from the accompanying 
table, showing the trade in the first six months of this 
year and the two previous years. The expansion of British 
exports to Japan over the past two years, it will be seen 
has been steeper than the corresponding movement jg 
imports from Japan. The bogy of Japanese competi. 
tion in the home market is still no more than a bogy, 

It is not intended that new commercial agreements 
shall be negotiated between Japan and the sterling area 


countries in the immediate future. The agreement 


"covering the twelve months that expired on June 3oth 


last has been renewed, with the intention of letting jt 
run for a few months, so that it can be seen how trade 
develops under the new monetary arrangements, and 
then to proceed, in the light of that evidence, to the 
negotiation of more permanent commercial agreements, 


The main obstacles to trade between the sterling area 
and Japan will not have to be faced until those commer- 
cial agreements come to be negotiated. These obstacles 
are the vested interests, not only in Britain but through- 
out the sterling area, that have already begun to raise 
loud voices against the possibility of “ unfair ” Japanese 
competition. When these agreements come to be dis- 
cussed the British government will have to declare its 
hand about the reservations it recently made about grant- 














Australia, prime producers of the world’s wealth in 
opals, and home of the rare Black Opal, looks toward other 
countries for part of the infinite variety of goods demanded by 
its people — a demand which presents considerable trading 
opportunities for British business houses ... But a sound move 
when planning any Australian business project is to consult the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The Commonwealth Bank 
knows Australia—and its closely integrated branches 
throughout Australia and New Guinea can supply, through 
its Financial Information Service at Australia House, infor- 
mation on any facet of Australian life and industry. British 
business houses are invited to make full use of this service. 
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In 1346, Sir Thomas 
Hang 5 ae rewarded 

the King for rescuing 
. Standard of the 
Black. Prince at Caen 
and capturing the Con- 
stable of France at the 
Battle of Crecy, with 
the grant of land called 
Lyme Hanley. 

The first duilding, 
which was used until 
1550, was subsequently 
replaced with a house. 
In 1720, the Italian 
artist Giacomo Leoni 
was commissioned to 
transform the house into 
the style which it bears 
to-day. It was occupied 
by the Legh famil 
continuously from the 
fourteenth century until 
1946, when it was con- 
veyed to the National 


Trust. 
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ing Japan most-favoured-nation treatment. That will 
also be the occasion for reconsidering the “Congo 
Basin” treaty of the early part of this century, a treaty 
that gives Japanese goods non-discriminatory right of 
entry to the African territories concerned, some of which 
lie within the Commonwealth. It is interesting, though 
not altogether susprising, that some of the loudest voices 
yrging the exclusion of Japanese goods have come from 
the very countries within the Commonwealth that have 
also shown the greatest resentment at the absence of 
reparation clauses : from the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Spokesmen for the Australian secondary industries have 
been particularly vocal im their expressed fears of 
Japanese competition, while it is also from Australia that 
come of the most vehement criticism has been heard of 
the intention to make the Treaty with Japan one of 
reconciliation. These various hurdles need not be 
jumped in the near future ; but, now that trade between 
Japan and the sterling area is being freed from some of 
the exchange restrictions by which it was previously 
impeded, it is well to recognise the barriers that will 
eventually have to be surmounted or removed if this 
commerce is to develop fully. : 


Chemicals from Oil—l] 
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Meanwhile, there is no doubt about the vigour of the 
recovery of Japanese industry and commerce during the 
past year. The index of industrial production, which 
was no more than one-fifth of the 1937 volume in 1946 
and had grown gradually to an average of nearly two- 
thirds in 1950, has this year just about recovered the 
prewar level. Japanese exports, which totalled $509 
million in 1949 and rose to $820 million in 1950, have 
this year been running at a rate of $1,200 million. Under 
the impact of hostilities in Korea, prices have been rising 
fast in Japan, but wages have been held well back and 
there can be no doubt that Japanese industry is in good 
competitive trim for the battle of world markets. 

The payments agreement with Japan, synchronising, 
as it does, almost exactly with the admission of Germany 
to the sterling transferable account system, provides 
welcome evidence that the recovery of sterling as a cur- 
rency used for international trade, not only by the 
sterling area but among third parties, has not altogether 
lost its momentum. With Germany in the transferable 
account system and with Japan half in it, the range 
of international transactions invoiced and paid for in 
sterling should undergo a further welcome extension. 


Gauging the Market 


HE first of these two articles showed that leading oil 
and chemical companies in this country have invested 
| large sums of capital in cracking and gas separation plants 

from which are obtained the large tonnages of hydro- 
carbon gases that form the basis of the new petroleum 
chemical industry. This first stage is now within sight 
of completion, and it is possible for provisional judgments 
to be made about it, There is an important element of 
flexibility in each of these plants in that they can be set 
to produce one or a number of particular products 
according to need. What has now to be put to the test 
is the size of the market, at home and for export, that 
| these products can attract and hold. The scale of the 
new plants and the range of their products had to be 
decided largely on estimates of demand without the 
benefit of market experience, At the time when several 
of the schemes were being drawn up there was a severe 
slump in the American chemical market and it is to the 
credit of those concerned that discouragements of this 
kind did not affect their decisions to go ahead. Nor is 
the fact to be held against them that they appear at this 
carly stage to have underestimated the potential size of 
some markets and perhaps to have overestimated others. 

It is difficult to talk in standard terms about the size 
of the new plants or the markets they supply because the 
hnal products are not fairly measurable either in ton- 
nage or in value. At a rough estimate, the Shell 
Chemicals plant at Stanlow was originally designed to 
(urn out between 20,000 and 24,000 tons of solvents, 


of which a quarter would be acetone, but now that 


ethylene products will be made there, as well as those 
from propylene and butylene, this is probably an under- 
‘sumate. The capacity of the ICI oil plants at Wilton 
should be about 2§,000 tons of ethylene products and 
Possibly a similar quantity of acetone. The Petro- 
chemicals plant has a nominal capacity of about 75,000 

tons of chemicals a year, more than half of which will 





be based on benzene, toluene and xylene, chemicals 
usually obtained from coal tar, leaving a smaller propor- 
tion of chemicals based on ethylene, propylene and buty- 
lene, the three principal gases used by the other com- 
panies. British Petroleum Chemicals will produce about 
35,000 tons of ethyl and about 25,000 tons of isopropyl 
alcohol, most of which can be converted to acetone. 


Present prospects suggest that the production of bulk 
chemicals by these new methods will not be a highly 
profitable operation. Prices of the final products have 
risen, but perhaps not_as rapidly as construction and 
other costs ; in some cases, margins of profit may be 
even more limited than were assumed in the original 
estimates. But the schemes cannot be judged by the 
bulk chemicals business alone, because each project 
allows for further processing of these basic materials 
into the more profitable chemical intermediates. _Pro- 
vision has been made at Stanlow, for example, for the 
production and sale of isopropyl alcohol, a bulk 
chemical ; of acetone produced from isopropyl alcohol ; 
and also of acetone derivatives such as methyl isobutyl 
ketone. The value of each product increases with each 
stage that it travels from the original propylene gas. 
The economics of the Petrochemicals plant are based on 
the same principles, which makes the achievement of the 
full range of products from this complicated plant of 
particular importance. Petrochemicals sells “ aromatic ” 
products such as benzene or naphthalene and their deri- 
vatives in competition with the same chemicals made 
from coal tar, and it relies on the high purity of the oil- 
based product to cover the more expensive method of 
production. 

The economics of the Wilton and Grangemouth plants 
are also complex. These projects were undertaken to 
supply raw materials for processing plants of the ICI and 
Distillers groups respectively, and their output is to con- 
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sist almost wholly of bulk chemicals. Most of the basic 
products produced from the chemicals plant at Wilton 
are expected to be consumed within ICI, and although 
British Petroleum Chemicals will have some outside sale 
of the ethyl alcohol it produces, in practice the greater 
part of the plant’s output of chemicals is expected to go 
to factories in\the Distillers group making solvents or 
plastics. Thére is thus a growing tendency towards 
vertical integration in this branch of chemicals, and the 
reasons are not difficult to find. Capital investment in 
chemical plants is extremely heavy—and as some would 
hold, too heavy to be undertaken without an assured 
market. When it came to build the Stanlow plant, Shell 
was in a good position to judge the British market for 
solvents because it had already built up an important 
trade in products obtained from the United States. The 
Distillers Company no doubt had access to information 
of the same kind through British Industrial Solvents. 
But when it is a case of putting up a new and expensive 
chemical plant to produce raw materials for a completely 
new product, the commercial risks are very great—often 
too great to be undertaken without a partner unless the 
company decides, as ICI has done, to process the 
chemical into the finished product. 


Thus it happens that Monsanto Limited has a half 
interest with British Petroleum Chemicals in a third 
company, Forth Chemicals Limited, that is due to start 
producing styrene monomer next year. Ethylene from 
the British Petroleum Chemicals “ cracker ” is an essen- 
tial material for the production of styrene. No styrene 
has yet been produced in Britain, and for years it was 
mot easy to persuade anyone that there would be any 
need for a plant to produce it. Rapid progress in the 
use of the plastic, polystyrene, has reversed these views. 
Monsanto started making polystyrene last year at a new 
factory in Monmouth, using imported styrene monomer. 
The original capacity of Forth Chemicals’ plant was put 
at about 8,000 tons, the whole of which is earmarked for 
delivery to Monsanto. But the latter company’s plastic- 
making capacity already exceeds this figure ; before the 
styrene plant is completed, therefore, demand already 
exceeds its rated capacity, leaving nothing to spare for 
further expansion of polystyrene from home produced 
materials and nothing for new uses, of which synthetic 
rubber might one day be one. Styrene is also to be pro- 
duced by Petrochemicals, but the building of this unit 
has yet to be started. Two factories on the Partington 
estate near Petrochemicals’ plant have already been built 
to use styrene monomer from this plant to make poly- 


* styrene and styrene paints ; Petrochemicals has a half 


interest in them jointly with Erinoid and Lewis Berger. 
Until the styrene monomer plant is built, these factories, 
too, are working on imported styrene. 


By way of contrast, the impending shortage of acetone 
is likely to prove temporary. It is caused by a falling off 
in imports before the British plants come into full pro- 
duction. Exports of acetone have been stopped in order 
to maintain deliveries to the*home market, but even so 
acetone is likely to be scarce in the next few months. 
By next year, however, home-production is expected to 


_ be so high that there is some doubt whether home and 


export markets together will be able to absorb it ; con- 
ceivably, however, a reduction in the price of acetone 
could easily stimulate interest in some of its less- 
developed applications. 


It is arguable whether the under-estimation of the 
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demand for styrene—as it now turns out—i< a si 
sights have been set too low in the petroleum ir that 
scheme as a whole ; perhaps it is not an iso!.ieq —— 
Shortages of chemicals occur so far from the pare. 
eye that he often does not notice them 4s sare 
number of such shortages can, be discerned that ungy ‘ 
tionably arise from a lack of chemical capacity, O, = 
the shortage of nylon and the lack of production of ; ; 
other new synthetic fibre on a significant scale. heats 
is the slowness with which a number of developments 
in plastics and surface Coating techniques have been e 
into general use. As for the future, the comperatine 
modest capacity of the Wilton terylene plant—s,oo9 tons 
a yeat—may prove when it starts operating jus 23 
incapable of meeting demand as the £10 million nylog 
plant proved to be when that came into production 


* 


Once the cracking plants exist, it would in theory 
possible to use more ethylene to make ethylene glyco! 
for terylene, and to use less for products such as ethylene 
oxide. But this degree of flexibility is unlikely to be 
seen in practice. Developments in the United State, 
and the limited evidence so far acquired in this country, 
strongly suggest that the increased consumption of 
chemicals is general ; it is not a matter of expansion in 
one direction that is offset by a fall in consumption in 
another. The plastics industry provides an obvious 
lesson. Many new and improved plastics materials have 
gone into production since the beginning of the century, 
yet the sales of the first plastic material of all, celluloid, 
have never fallen. As each new plastic has appeared, 
the market has absorbed its output without any contrac- 
tion of the sales of materials already established. Indeed, 
in many cases these sales have continued to expand. 
There is no indication that the synthetic fibre industry 
will develop in any different way. 


It is highly probable that immediate steps will be 
taken to expand the styrene plant at Forth Chemical 
and that the company will no longer be relying on 4 
guaranteed outlet for the entire tonnage of styrene that 
will be produced there. It has also only recently been 
decided to work up the ethylene stream at Stanlow, in 
addition to the propylene and butylene of the original 
project. Expansion of the basic chemical plants has 
been under discussion, but decisions wil! be influenced 
by the fact that total cracking capacity, and therefore the 
output of the spectrum of bulk chemicals, has itself t0 
be increased to make possible expansion in the output 
of one specified end-product. The industry 1s not # 
this moment convinced that the British home and expott 
market could absorb this extra tonnage, although it 5 
willing enough to admit that sales of one or two specified 
products could be increased many times over. The future 
policy of the industry must be influenced by the cat 
ledge that the opening of the new petroleum-chemc 
plants has meant the appearance of a large extra tonnage 
of chemicals on the British market, many of which have 
not been available in quantity before. Time must clapse 
before the effect of so big an increase in supplies 8 
be assessed. On the other hand, not all the schemes - 
petroleum chemical plants on the Continent ue 
materialised ; although various plans are still _ 
serious consideration, there is the opportunity for the 
new British industry, if it chooses, to assume respons 
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bility for supplying part of the Continental as well as 
the British market. Some experts profess to believe that 
the consumption of chemicals: cannot expand at its 
present rate, but if their views are tenable, they fly in the 
face of all the known evidence, 


This point raises another aspect of petroleum chemi- 
-als, Oil is becoming the starting point not only for 
those chemicals that can most economically be produced 
fom it, but also for chemicals that are more economically 
sroduced by other means. Ethyl alcohol is now being 
produced from oil because supplies—as well as prices— 
of molasses fluctuate too violently to provide an assured 
basis for the extra quantities required. But at certain 
orice levels, molasses is the cheaper route. In the United 
States, large tonmages of benzene are now being pro- 
duced from oil because there is not enough coal tar to 
meet the demand. Yet only a few years ago, when it 
was proposed to produce benzene and other tar products 
from oil at the Petrochemicals plant, the project met with 
some scepticism because a shortage of coal tar then 
seemed inconceivable. It is not so scarce here as in the 
United States, but commercial development of organic 
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chemicals here is also some years behind the American 
development. 


Provision has been made at each of the big chemical 
plarits for some increase in capacity without the need for 
building new cracking plant, but the time does not seem 
far off when all available capacity will be fully employed. 
It is not suggested that a new programme of capital 
expansion should be undertaken before. the new plants 
of the first programme have even been run in. But the 
new industry in this country did not start building its 
cracking plants until it was certain of a cut-and-dried 
market for the bulk of its products and even then it seems 
in some cases to have erred on the side of caution. 
Several years are needed to build a chemical plant and 
bring it into operation ; this fact suggests that if British 
developments run true to form, there may be another 
shortage of organic chemicals in a few years’ time, fol- 
lowed by a year or so of plenty as a further batch of 
projects materialise more or less simultaneously. Because 
heavy capital investments are involved, the chemical 
companies will obviously wish to keep in step ; there is 
no reason why they should march abreast. 


Business Notes - 


Home-truths about Dividends 


In his address to the TUC this week Mr Gaitskell 
seemed at first glance to be trying to make some 
ight amends for the unconscionable tone of his now 
notorious speech at end-July in which he launched the divi- 
dend freeze. That, ‘at least, seemed to be the general 
impression in the City and also, “apparently, among the 
audience at Blackpool—where Party enthusiasms were 
obviously damped down by the Chancellor’s demolition of 
the last vestiges of the Socialist case for further income 
re-distribution. Mr Gaitskell pointed out again that no scope 
is left for raising, the general standard of living by “soak the 
rich” policies or by raiding profits. If all dividends paid in 
1950, he estimated, had been “fairly savagely” cut by 
one-quarter (which, of course, would have meant a much 
more savage cut in equity payments if they. alone had borne 
this hypothetical burden) the sum released would have been 
equivalent to a mere 3d. in the £ on the national wage bill 
—before allowing for the Treasury’s resultant loss of surtax. 
Again, if all incomes in excess of £2,000 a year were con- 
fiscated, the net sum secured would be no more than £53 
million—which, if applied in reduction of tobacco duty, for 
instance, would reduce the price of a packet of cigarettes by 
amere 2}d. As for profits, Mr Gaitskell is satisfied that 
their rise has not been “ an important cause ” of the rise in 
the cost of living, 

These home truths not only demonstrated the futility and 
“tual impossibility of the further drive against profits and 
arge incomes that many trade unionists would like to see ; 
they also indicate the pointlessness, from the standpoint of 
countering inflation, of the dividend freeze. The quantita- 
lve implications here, of course, are measured, not by the 
total sum paid in dividends, but by the extent of their rise. 
° round off the Chancellor’s figures, it is worth quoting 
‘me data assembled in the current issue of The Banker, 
Which estimates, on the basis of official statistics, that if the 
Bross incomes ‘of ordinary shareholders had been completely 
‘ozen since the dividend limitation policy was introduced in 
‘arly 1948, “the funds withheld might theoretically have 

<n sufficient to relieve the cost-of-living by rather less than 
: at Per cent—say, $d. per person per week ”—before 


lowing for the consequential loss of tax revenue by the 
Teasury. 


Such figures as these—not to mention the fact that trade 
unionists have been quite unimpressed by the Chancellor’s 
“ psychological” gesture—make nonsense of the dividend 
freeze project ; in the circumstances it is scarcely surprising 
that Mr Gaitskell refrained from quoting them. But, in any 
case, on closer scrutiny his latest speech appears a good deal 
less reassuring than it seemed to many people at first sight. 
Although recognising the impossibility of further income 
redistribution, he was definitely inciting his Blackpool 
audience to devise new schemes for further redistribution 
of property. In particular, he refused to admit that there 
is any symmetry between his plan to freeze dividends and 
the notion that wages should so far as possible be frozen for 
the same period. Not content with rejecting the idea of any 
firm wage-stabilisation, he seems to be toying with the idea 
that workers should get a share in the increases in undis- 
tributed profits resulting from the dividend freeze. At all 
events he threw out the suggestion that trade unionists 
should study the possibility of schemes for bonus issues of 
shares to workers. This is a particularly odd suggestion, 
for it comes only a little while after the collapse of a project 
on precisely these lines put forward by the board of Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries. This scheme had to be dropped 
because the Inland Revenue ruled that the employees to 
whom shares were allotted would have had to pay tax on the 
“bonus element ” conferred upon them. 


* * * 


Control of Bonus Issues ‘ 


The Chancellor’s suggestion looks even more odd when 
set beside this week’s injunction from the Treasury to the 
Capital Issues Committee on the subject of bonus issues. 
Sir Wilfrid Eady, in a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, observes that, under statutory control of dividends, 
companies that raise funds through issues involving a “ sub- 
stantial bonus element ” may thereby get an advantage over 
those that make an issue to' the market—‘“‘a consequence 
which we would clearly wish to avoid.” This consequence 
was implicit in the terms of the White Paper, and emerged 
specifically as the Treasury’s intention when, a few weeks 
ago, Sir Wilfrid confirmed to the Issuing Houses Association 
that any calculations to allow for additional capital would 
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“not have regard to the price at which shares are sold to 
the public.” The natural conclusion to be drawn was that, 
in this one particular, the Treasury was anxious—or at 
least was prepared—to allow a little flexibility within the 
general rigidities of the strait-jacket it hopes to impose on 
company finance. Nothing, it now appears, was further from 
its thoughts. It has instructed the Capital Issues Committee 
(although that Committee “ has, of course, no responsibilities 
in the matter of control of dividends”) to examine all 
applications to ensure “that the price proposed is fair and 
reasonable having regard on the one hand to the current 
value of existing shares and on the other the need for 
making the offer sufficiently attractive to investors if it is 
to be a success.” 


In other words, the Treasury puts the clock back five 
years, to the chaos of Daltonian efforts to regulate the 
“bonus element” in new issues ; even the obstinate Dr 
Dalton eventually had to admit this policy to be harmful 
and impracticable—whereupon he compromised with his 
own principle and imposed the equally unreasonable bonus 
issues tax, which his successor abandoned. If the Treasury’s 
object were to complete the paralysis of the capital market 
for venture capital, and to block up any tiny crack through 
which such funds may flew to industry, it could scarcely 
have devised a more ominously effective method than this. 

But even that is not the worst of this sorry behaviour. 
The CIC is now to be put to purposes for which it was never 
intended ; its task is to reinforce other controls over invest- 
ment outlay, not to act as policeman for soak-the-rich policies 
by concerning itself with the prospective return to share- 
holders and by interfering with the business judgments of 
those who have to take the risk of market operations. It is, 
in fact, being required to carry a share of the very responsi- 
bilities that the Treasury declares it not “ of course ” to have. 
Worse still, there is no suggestion that this new control is 
contingent upon, and will not take effect until, the passing 
of the dividend freeze into law. The CIC is obviously 
expected to act upon Sir Wilfrid’s injunction forthwith. Any 
company that is prejudiced should challenge the Treasury 
to state by what powers it imposes a control to deal now 
with a situation that cannot arise until a Government project 
becomes law. 


Rank Organisation Out of the Red 


Whatever the plight of the British film industry in 
general, the business of the major cinema groups’ has 
evidently improved slightly during the past year. Signs 
of this were apparent in the recent report of the Associated 
British group. Now come the preliminary figures of the 
Rank Organisation, with their record of continued récovery 
from the group’s bitter trading experience in 1948-49. Odeon 
Theatres trading profits have risen from £3,293,426 in 
1949-50 to {5,125,230 in the year ended June 23, 1951, and 


there is a net profit of £138,227 to set against a net loss. 


of £1,095,626 in the previous year. Gaumont-British 
trading profits are up from {1,794,720 to £2,852,264, and 
a net loss of £71,232 has been replaced by a net profit of 
£426,920. During the year under review, it may be noted, 
cinema attendances were probably slightly more stable than 
in the previous year, when they declined sharply; and a 
rise in admission prices last September will also have been 


of some advantage to the exhibitors. This summer’s increase ° 


in prices is also calculated to increase the earnings of cinema 
exhibition ; though there has been some fear in the trade 
that this might cause patrons to stay away or transfer to 
cheaper seats, the cinemas should surely benefit from higher 
earnings and shortages of consumer goods in the coming 
reatmament period. Odeon, at any rate, shows some confi- 
dence in these prospects by its decision to reduce arrears of 
preference dividends ; it is paying a year’s dividend.on these 
6 per cent shares up to June 30, 1950, out of the profits of 
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welcome the return of Gaumont-British to ¢h- Pa will 
payers; after a year’s suspension of payinent on 
capital, the directors recommend a dividend of ; a 

Economies within the group, of course, } ye cena e 
the curtailment of its film production activity. A ye, in 
Mr Rank said: ek 


I am satisfied that we now have the » 
problems arising out of our large-scale 
gramme behind us. 


The preliminary figures would appear to 
dence, though shareholders—and the film industry ip peneny 
—will await his speech at the annual meeting for , fuller 
explanation. Film production commitments tend to 4, 
reflected in a film company’s indebtedness to the banis. 
it is especially significant, therefore, that the Odeon sty 
ment records that the consolidated balance sheet will sho» 
a further reduction of bank loans, by £3,736,290, so thy 
within the two years of economy these have been reducaj 
by £7,072,835 to £9,213,746. The more modest productiog 
programmes of the group should be assisted in the coming 
year, moreover, bythe distribution of the “ Eady levy” 
to film producers and by the continued operation of the 


t of our own 
roduction Dfo- 


tity his conf 


“group system” of production in conjunction with the 
National Film Finance Corporation. 
. * * 


Bumper Profits from Rhodesian Copper 


The quarterly fevenue statements of Roan Antelop: 
and Mufulira had prepared the way for publication of 
bumper profits for the full year to June 30, 1951. Even 9, 
the year’s revenue statements, summarised in the accon- 
panying table, show that forecasts thus framed have fallen 
short of the mark. Mufulira’s estimated profits (before tar) 
are nearly twice and those of Roan Antelope more than twice 
their level of 1949-50. An appreciable increase in produc 
tion of blister copper by both companies has contributed w 
this striking advance, but it has been chiefly brought about 
by the rise in copper prices. Devaluation brought an auto- 
matic increase in price, so that by June, 1950, the Ministry 
of Supply’s selling price for electrolytic copper, which b 
based on the American price, had risen to /186 a ton; m 
September the price was stepped up to {202 a ton. At the 
beginning of April, 1951, the Ministry raised the prec 
to £210, although the American price had not altered. A 
month later, when the American export price was raise 
3 cents to 274 cents a tb. (equivalent to {220 a ton) i& 





ESTIMATED REVENUE AND EXPEND 








(In £'000s) 
Roan Antelope Mufulira 
Years to June 3 :— a 
1950 | 1951 1950 | Il 
| 
Sales revenue .....s....s 7,895 13,158 B, 76r Wee 
Operating expenditure .... 4,553 | 5,954 +, L49 at 
Added to stocks value ..... pet dt | at 
Operating surplus ......... 3,440 | 7,299 +991 31% 
Estimated profit .....4..6.. 2,432 6,275 418: © 
In Long Tons +69) 
Blister copper production .. | 62,059 74,520 | 69,350; 85° 
' 





Ministry taised its selling price by a corresponding amout 
of £24 to £234 a ton ; but this steepening of the trend call 
too late to have any effect upon producers’ ¢arnings hs 
latest financial year, as the companies scl! their oui 
forward. r 
The companies’ costs in the same period lagged oa 
behind these price increases, so that while res enue Pet a 
ton of blister copper sold rose by some 3% Prt ome ae 
approximately {127 to £176, Mufulica’s operate © 
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‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 


Aso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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Banking with Barclays a. h 











A banker’s work 


touches life at an extraordinarily large 
number of points and in the nature of 
things he must in his working life learn 
quite a lot about the reason for the success 
or failure of people in every form of 
business. His experience can be of great 
use to others embarking on a particular 
venture, and if you are launching out in 


uncharted seas it will almost certainly be 


_a good thing to have a chat with one of 


our managers. He will tell you of the 


ways in which Barclays can help you. 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND 
_ NEW ZEALAND 


| 
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BANK LIMITED 














In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited, 


Following the merger of their two 


Companies, The Bank of Australasia 
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os | 





Limited and The Union Bank of Australia 


Limited announce that the new Bank 


will be known as AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


ZEALAND BANK LIMITED, Head Office 


71 Cornhill, E.C.3, and business will 
be carried on in that name as from 


Ist October 1951. 


THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
4 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
Tel: LONdon Wall 4111 


HEAD OFFICE 
71 Cornhill, E.C.3 
Tel: AVEnue 1281 


BRANCH OFFICE 
IN LONDON 


6 Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, W.1 
Tel: REGent 3651 


BRANCH OFFICE 
IN LONDON 


263, Strand, W.C.2. 
Tel: HOLborn 3688 
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Nuwara Eliya is 100 miles inland from Ceylon’ s port of 
Colombo—7 ,000 miles from the English fields wher 
Jersey herd is bred. There were risks to be faced in having 
the bull calf and three heifers shipped out across the world. 

Their new owner—like so many wise men of all nations— 
covered those risks with a British Insurance Company. 


Tou, 


British [Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


issued by the British Insurance Association 








BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES 





“Good Gracious — 


I’m in Australia!” 


No special Act has been passed, but England and 
Australia are getting closer and closer. When we 
went to press, they were only four days apart. 

If things go on like this you'll soon be able to 
tumble out of bed, rub your eyes and exclaim: 
“ Good gracious—I’m in Australia |” 

British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines already 
make this nearly possible with a luxurious fre 
sleeper service across the Pacific from San I'rancisco 
and Vancouver, via Honolulu and Fiji. 

Excellent connections ate available from London, 
Glasgow or Shannon via New York or Montreal. 

FARES: Sydney {260 single, [468 return, Auckland [279 singit, (59249 

return. (Includes dollar allowance for transit expenses.) Book thr 


accredited Travel Agent or through B.O.A.C., 
General Agents in the U.K, (telephone: VICtoria 2323 





LIMITED 


in co-operation with B.Q.A.C., T.C.A., T- . 
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rose by 20 per cent from {£60 to £72 a ton and Roan’s costs 
by only 9 per cent from £73 to £80 a ton. The companies 
estimates Of profits are made after providing the same 
amounts for replacement and obsolescence as in the previous 
vear, wnen Mufulira set aside £700,000 anid Roan £900,000. 
in view of the general inflation of values, it will be 
eurprising if the directors do not decide to. increase these 
allowances. But if the increase in profits is startling in this 
vear of booming prices and lagging costs, so will be the 


claims of the British tax collector—for Roan Antelope and’ 


Rhodesian Selection Trust, which owns 64 per cent of 
Mufulira’s issued capital, each decided against a change in 
domicile to Rhodesia. In normal circumstances, equity 
chareholders would confidently anticipate higher dividends 
fom the considerable surplus available for distribution. But 
{ the proposals to control dividends become law and if the 
Treasury refuses a. plea of “exceptional circumstances,” 
equity shareholders in Roan Antelope can expect to receive 
2 dividend of 13.2 per cent which, after allowing for the 
bonus issue, means that the amount distributed will actually 
be reduced ; the sum distributed to RST’s shareholders will 
be unchanged. 


Manpower for Rearmament 


As early as July, with rearmament in most sections of 
industry only just beginning to mesh into gear, shortages 
f labour were already beginning to delay defence produc- 
tion. That is the most important news given by the Select 
Committee on Estimates in its second report on rearmament. 
In its interim report, published in May, the Committe 
expected manpower shortage to affect only localised area 
and particular trades in the first year of the programme. But 
the onset has been faster than anyone expected. According to 
the Ministry of Supply, even the initial demand from defence 
contractors for a small number of skilled and unskilled 
workers has proved hard to satisfy ; this affects almost all the 
industries as yet concerned with defence, including aircraft, 
the ordnance factories, machine tools, and the radio industry. 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors in evidence to 
ihe Committee was particularly gloomy about manpower 


whe 
VSPRLLS. 


- ‘ . “ + . 
No solution of the labour problem can be séen within the 
resent limits of Government policy. The labour market is 


fine oll 


| practical purposes saturated. Recruitment into the 
aircraft industry is sluggish and some factories are scarcely 


holding their numbers against wastage 


rn 
r 


As yet, the industries concerned and the Ministry agreed 
there is no sign that restriction of supplies or raw materials 
to less essential firms has sqtieezed out any labour for 
ceience work. There is plenty of evidence of under-employ- 
ment in certain industries whose material supplies have been 
cut, such as the motor industry, but there and in smaller 
sections of engineering a tendency to hold labour in the 


hope of improved supplies or eventual defence contracts 
has continued. 


_ Some transfer of labour to rearmament may admittedly 
have been only delayed. Shortages of materials, eked out by 
drawing upon stocks, take some time to seep through to the 
ve! woere an employer finally decides to let labour go: 
but eventually some of them will. Certain shortages, and 
‘he consequent allocation schemes, have yet to take their 
‘eal efiect: steel iss the obvious example. Nevertheless, 
this single lever in the hands of the Government is a slow- 
acting and inevitably clumsy one: and the first result is 
that six weeks ago the Ministry of Supply was ready to 
‘eport that delivery dates for aircraft, certain types of 
vehicles, weapons and electronic equipment were beginning 
'e fall short of the programme. Machine tool deliveries 
(more than half come from abroad) are also slightly behind- 


- 
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havc; but so far as tools made in Britain are concerned, the 
Ministry is able to avoid the effect of these delays by divert- 
ing tools from existing home and export customers. 


Manpower for rearmament—and for the basic industries 
such as fuel and transport that are essential to it—therefore 
seems likely to be the most serious and lasting difficulty of the 
programme. The special shortages of skilled workers, such 
as draughtsmen, can to some extent be dealt with slowly by 
upgrading workers within industry and in the Ministry’s 
training centres ; at a higher level, though the existing supply 
of graduates se¢ms adequate to supply the majority of scien- 
tific staff, some special steps may have to be taken to 
acquire the essential leavening of exceptionally high-grade 
men. But the general labour situation, with some 500,000 
vacancies in industry as a whole and 200,000 unemployed, 
is due to be worsened by the fact that roughly 25 per cent 
fewer young people will be available to enter industry or 
the services this year than in 1939. 


* + * 


Progress with Contracts 


The Ministry of Supply reported to the Select Com- 
mittee that orders had been placed for some 45 to 50 per 
cent of its share of the production required under the £4,700 
million defence programme. The Admira!ty also stated that 
the bulk of its major orders—generally involving long-term 
production—had been placed. Of the total Ministry of 
Supply orders, about 10 per cent are being handled by the 
ordnance factories and the remainder by private industry. 
In addition to the orders placed, demands in process of being 
cleared within the Ministry cover about 17 per cent of its 
production requirements, so that industry is aware of detailed 
requirements to a greater extent than actual contracts indi- 
cate. The evidence of industry in this second report appears 
to confirm that, on the whole, the placing of orders is no 
longer lagging ; the radio industry commented that little in 
the way of quantity production orders seemed to have come 
to the electronic assembly manufacturers, but surmised that 


the main demand might be for specialised types and small 
quantities. 


One type of defence stores for which orders are behind- 
hand comprises textile requirements, in particular canvas 
equipment. These needs had been re-examined during the 
first half of the yeat by the Ministry of Defence and the 
Board of Trade ; during this period no orders were placed. 
It has since been ascertained that production capacity will 
be available for all the battledress needed by the War Office 
and most of the cotton clothing ; but supplies are not likely 
to be satisfactory until the end of 1952. It did not seem 
likely, upon investigation, that over the three years sufficient 
canvas to meet service requirements would become available. 
But this question, said the War Office, “ was being attacked 
again.” Such evidence as the Committee obtained from 
certain trade associations showed that prices had increased 
since February, in some cases steeply: in its inquiries con- 
cerning production of the .280 calibre semi-automatic rifle, 
the Select Committee gathered that this would cost roughly 
£34, compared with {£17 10s. for the existing .303 rifle. 
Arrangements for re-tooling, they were told, had been set 
in train for the .280 ammunition, but not, at that time, for 
the new rifle. 


* * * 


More Dividend Freeze Anomalies 


Hardly a day passes now without bringing to light new 
anomalies or injustices that will be perpetrated if the divi- 
dend freeze becomes law.. The suspicion that British 
companies that have shifted their seat of control overseas 
would not on that account escape the Chancellor’s net has 
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now been confirmed—by a Treasury response to an inquiry Winter Transport Dangers 

by Tanganyika Concessions. The White Paper affirmed that Industry, as represented by the Fede: 
the control would extend to “every company registered Sadveabecnd arid the Aeseclation of British Ch “aa Of British 
under the Companies Act, 1948, or its predecessors, and to merce, has foe eines Seeks Men discussin. oe ers of Com. 
any company incorporated by Act of Parliament or Royal . encanta dangers of teehepart bln the Railway 


. Se ‘“ ” ; thi i > : : : on this Wi 
Charter.” The “ Tanks” company, which comes within this The two industrial ae tions have now circular inter, 
definition, has now been informed that its status for dividend ; tai gua tcularised thei 
. : members with a plain statement of the potential difficyis 
control is not affected by the fact that last November it i ee ifficulties, 
: avoiding recriminations and setting ou: soberly 
removed its seat of management and control to Southern : ae Y some 
; “on: jp> *measures that industrialists can take to ensure that. from sh: 
R Rhodesia. That, at least, is the Chancellor’s design ; it side at least, railway ne om theig 
should be emphasised that, even though it be assumed that ‘ coke ce | ampered, 
the control will become law, neither he nor any Treasury The danger of rail dislocation arises mainly from one facto 
bi official can give a “ruling” about the form it will take— | —shortage of staff. The railways are short of 5,000 footplate 
the most that can be said is what the Government Bill will workers, 1,200 guards, 1,600 signallers, 


7 and some 4, 
contain. Meanwhile, the board of Tanks, which had hoped _— permanent way staff: this staff largely governs the fe 


to distribute 25 per cent, estimates that the controlled maxi- of trains that can be run each day, and it is continyj 

mum would be “in the region of 10} per cent”; a further to be drained away by more attractive conditions jn other 
. . . . fe ’ » 

announcement is promised. industries. The Executive’s physical resources—locomotives 


Many other companies have been more forthright in their and Wenge is ae adequate for winter movement 
response, and are declaring dividends beyond the hypo- demands. “2 uman resources will be sufficient 
thetical maximum—either because they hope that the whole is much more doubtfu . The Executive is asking the Govern 
unreasonable plan will be still-born or because they think ment to defer railwaymen due for military service; 
they may bring themselves within the privileged category tempting to recruit labour from Northern Ireland and Italy; 
that the Treasury, in its wisdom, may declare to be governed discussing with the trade unions temporary restoration of g 
by “exceptional circumstances.” If it could be supposed 48-hour working week ; considering further cuts in passenge 
that an unreasonable plan would, none the less, be adminis-  S*TVICSS (Having already decided to stop Summer passenger 
tered reasonably, the already long list of candidates for services a fortnight earlier than usual) ; and improving lodging 
special consideration would be entitled to their optimism. @llowances to encourage staff to transfer. The effect of suc 
As it is, one can scarcely hope that some of the reasons put ©M¢rgency Measures upon the operating grades of Staff in 
forward, such as “ jubilee celebrations ” (advanced by Whit- areas such as London and the Midlands may be the decisive 
worth and Mitchell this week), will soften the Treasury heart. factor in avoiding—or failing to avoid—a crisis. 
The case of the rubber producers (discussed in these columns Industrialists are being asked by their organisations 
a fortnight ago) and of the tin companies (instanced by the — co-operate with the railways in co-ordinating freight move: 
plea to the Treasury from Beralt Tin and Wolfram) rests on - ment. Use of wagons to maximum capacity, correct timing 
an entirely different footing. So, too, perhaps, does that of of the flow and loading of traffic, and planning to avoid the 
insurance companies that have the misfortune to make up _— delay of wagons awaiting loading or discharge are suggested 
their 1950 accounts after the Chancellor’s zero hour, while as arrangements that may avoid dislocation. This sensible 


some of their fellows, who reported earlier, had already co-operation from transport users in face of the dangers of 
declared increased distributions. Mr H. K. Goschen, of the winter breakdown is welcome ; it is to be hoped, however 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance, has seized this parti- piously, that: the Executive’s approach to the problem, which 
¥ cular bull by the horns: the comipany is declaring a tax-free _—it claims is “ being tackled resolutely and with foresight,” 
dividend of 10 per cent, although the controlled tax-free may succeed in removing transport from the list of 


maximum would be a little under § per cent, and this action _ nationalised industrial crises promised for a hard winter. 
will, if necessary, be supported by a strong plea for exemp- 


tion. It can be argued that harsh treatment of insurance 
companies would do particular damage to Britain’s inter- 
national credit ; but, this consideration apart, the company’s . 
arguments are very widely applicable—too widely, aioe. Belgium and EPU 

to encourage hopes that the Treasury would give way. But Now that Germany’s chronic deficit with the European 
what will it say to the tail-twisting argument of the Triplex Payments Union has been effectively conjured away, 
board, which this week has justified a modest increase in Belgium’s even more chronic surplus has become problem 
distribution by the fact that its employees’ wages are kept | Number One for the EPU. Belgium’s initial EPU quot 
in step with the rise in the cost of living? There can hardly of $331 million, or $360 million if account is taken of the 
be any “psychological” dangers‘here. Or would Mr _ initial debit position of $29 million, was exhausted by the 
Gaitskell like to see the sliding wage-scale dropped as well? end of August. By now the additional $40 million that 

a 


* * * 
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_ WHIT 


THE ! 


E LEAD PAINT’ 


said Washington 





| ~ The year was 1793. George Washington’s estate 
—< = manager wrote post haste from Mount Vernon, the 


of painting wanting. The pillars of the Piazza are very naked... if Your Excellency Chuses to have them done 
there is no danger of sending too much White Lead.” Four days later came Washington’s reply: “J will, by the 
first Vessel to Alexandria, send oil and paint agreeably to your memorandum . . . I will have both sides and ends 
painted and sanded, as well as the Pillers.” . 

The year is 1951. George Washington’s beloved mansion stands as firm today against the searching winds and 
rain from the Potomac as it did in his lifetime. Its rendered surface looks like stone .. . but it is wood . . . wood 
sound and strong after a hundred and sixty years, through the protective care of coats of White Lead Paint. 









ASSOCIATED 
LEAD 


PRODUCTS 


Specialists in the manufacture of Lead pigments and Lead paints 
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WE WANT TO BUY 


POWER PLANT INCLUDING:— 
lurbo Alternators e@ Diesel Engines 
Diesel Alternators e A.C. Motors 
fransformers @ Steam Engines 
Mercury Are Rectifiers @ Welding Sets 
and Spot Welders e Motor Control Gear 
and Modern Switchgear e Air Com- 
pressors @ Air Receivers and Pressure 
Vessels e Centrifugal Pumps 


PROCESS PLANT 
/NCLUDING:—Mixers @ Filter Presses 
Hydro Extractors e Crushers & 
Disintegrators @ Driers @ Ball Mills 
jacketed Pans @ Glass Lined Vessels 
Yacuum and Refrigeration Plant 
<ngle, Twin, and Triple Roll Refiners 


Please send full details to :-— 


PLASTICS MACHINERY 
INCLUDING :—Presses © Mixers 
High Speed Pumping Equipment 
Large size Reciprocating Pumps 
Large Accumulators @ Rubber Mills 
Calenders 


CONTRACTORS’ PLANT 


INCLUDING:—Steam Cranes @ Ex- 
cavators e Caterpillar Tractors ¢ Rollers 
Derrick Cranes @ Portable Air Com- 
pressors e Closed Drum Concrete Mixers 
Concrete Pumps © Weigh Batchers 
Geared Power Winches @ Overhead 
Travelling Cranes 


—— 








BOILERS OF ALL SIZES 
INCLUDING :—Cochran ¢ Economic 
Lancashire e@ Vertical Cross Tube 
Vertical Multi-tubular e Babcock and 
Wilcox Watertube 


SHEET METAL MACHINERY 
OF ALL TYPES INCLUDING:— 


Power Presses @ Guillotines @ Plate 
Bending Rolls @ Press Brakes 


MACHINE TOOLS OF ALL 
TYPES INCLUDING:—Centre Lathes 
Capstan & Turret Lathes e -Millers 
Shapers e Slotters e Grinders 


i! 
GEORGE COHEN 
—— 


SOnS AND COMPANY 


WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 


STANNINGLEY Near LEEDS. 


aoe ‘nd at Kingsbury (Nr. Tamworth) - Manchester - Glasgow - Morriston, Swansea - Newcastle - Belfast - Sheffield - Southampton - Bath - Dunfermline 





Established 1834 


"Phone: Shepherds Bush 2070, 
"Phone: Pudsey 2241. 


LimMttTteod 


"Grams : Omniplant, Telex, London 
"Gratis : Coborn, Leeds 


- 
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Oi that is in a laboratory test tube today 





will fly the jet aircraft of tomorrow. Work | 
in progress at Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s | 
research stations includes the preparation of new 
aviation fuels and lubricants, New processes 
and plant are being designed to improve the idk 
put of Anglo-Iranian’s many refineries. Looking 
even further. ahead, Anglo-Iranian is prospecting 


for new oil-bearing strata beneath the surface of 


four continents. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 
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Belgium agreed to make available a month ago. On the bye 
of fifty-fifty finance by gold payments and by new tanh. 
being drawn upon. The position is about {o be re rh 
which further credits accumulated by Belsium wa as 
will have to be settled by 100 per cent pay: ; 


export of certain types of consumer goods from Belgiy 
the Netherlands, This will hit. certain Belgian induaiie 
notably textiles, but it will affect the balance of ‘eneas 
position at its most critical point—for it is the are 
Belgium exports to the Netherlands, made possible by the 
Benelux dismantling of customs barriers between the two 
countries, that provides the main explanation of Belgium 
net surplus with EPU as a whole. Belgium will also consider 
easing the quotas that still hamper Belgian imports of a 
cultural produce-from the Netherlands. Finally, Belgium 
has also undertaken to divert a. wide range of its imports of 
consumer goods from the dollar area to EPU countries. 

These events reveal how difficult it is for divergent import 
policies to be maintained within a group of countries tha 
“enjoy” the benefits of multilateral payments. Belgium hy 
in recent years prided itself on a policy of nondiscriminatigg 
in imports, buying where goods were cheapest, irrespective 
of the hardness or softness of the currencies concerned 
That orthodoxy must now be sacrificed by reason of th 
contagion of difficulties experienced by other members of 
EPU. It is difficult to walk straight when in the serried ranks 
of a company of limping cripples. 


The managing board of EPU has already held pal ; : 
meeting in Paris to examine Beligium’s position and m adhe | 
on measures to be taken to correct this excessive ey 
position vis-a-vis the rest of EPU membership. The fr a ( 
these measures is the setting of a definite limit ses te 

, 


i> ira te oe dee a “he a 6[6Se 0 Se be Oe 






* * * 


Germany in Transferable Account Area 


After many months of striving on Britain’s part, and 
of doubtful hesitation on the part of Western Germany, a 
agreement has finally been made that draws Germany within 
the “Transferable Account” system of sterling payments 
As in the case of all other transferable account countnis, 
payments to and from the new German transferable accounts 
from and to other transferable account countries, can bk 
made only in respect of direct current transactions betwee 
them. These new arrangements should have little direct 
effect on Anglo-German trade, since payments between 
Germany and the whole sterling area are now operalitg 
under the smoothly working machinery of the Europea 
Payments Union. In fact, the now successful! British attempt 
to draw Germany within the sterling transferable accoutt 
system was made mainly in pursuit of consistency and loge 
—which require that Germany should be given the sam 
rights to use sterling as other members of EPU, many of 
which have long been in the transferable account syst 
It should be realised, however, that the new arrangemeals 
may work distinctly well for Germany. Germany § ™¥ 
well set as a creditor country on current account and, 
so far as non-European and non-sterling countries pay a 
many in sterling, those payments will be brought into 
EPU reckoning and will ultimately be settled in nee 
Germany, partly in EPU credits and partly in gold. '™ 
new transferable account arrangements came into — 
on August 31st. British banks have been advised by 
Bank of England of the amendments involved. 


* * 


ae a a 
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Wool Weakens Further 


Wool prices have continued their fall (4's week, ety 
rate of decline ap to be slackening. [0 wren o 
Monday, prices fell by 23-5 percent, showed no ny 
Tuesday, but by Thursday had fallen another 5 pe te 
At least the rate of decline is slowing down. 





on 
ent. 
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64's are NOW about 118d. a lb compared with 148d. at 
the opening of the season and about /206d. a year ago. 
The South African season opened this week and the market 
started off on a better tone than in Australia. Prices were 
45 per cent below the closing rates of the last South African 
sales in May, but slightly above current Australian prices. 
On the second day; however, the market became noticeably 
weaker and finished below the Australian level. This same 
cautiousness in buying was experienced in New Zealand, and 
prices this week dropped back to the level of August 15th 
when the postponed sales were resumed. In the intervening 
period they had risen by 10 per cent. 

There is little doubt that manufacturers are concerned 
about the trend of retail sales. The declining trend in 
sales of wool textiles is not peculiar to Britain. It is also 
happening in both the United States and Canada, and in 
these wo markets British exporters are beginning to feel the 
effect of consumer resistance. In Western Europe, too, retail 
sales have fallen, chiefly because of the sharp rise in the cost 
of foodstuffs and other essential goods. When incomes have 
had a chance to catch up with the rise in cost of living, the 
public might indulge in another buying spree. But they 
might prefer to buy television and washing machines until 
they have begun to wear out some of this spring’s new 
clothes. 


* * * 


Films and the Duty 


During the past eighteen months the Board of Trade 
has been publishing the first authoritative statistics of the 
British film industry ever gathered, thus inserting a frame- 
work of fact into the somewhat inchoate controversy concern- 
ing the industry’s economic health and future. In its latest 
and sixth quarterly report, published last week, the Board’s 
Statistics Division searches back beyond its own verified data 
to provide a valuable comparison between postwar and 
present financial rewards of the industry: Inevitably, the 
figures are estimates only—but they are independent esti- 
mates derived from the best available figures ; earlier com- 
parisons quoted in the recent discussion of Entertainments 


ESTIMATES OF CINEMA ADMISSIONS AND TAKINGS 





1936-1950 
| Number | Gross : 
Year of | Box-Office rn : 
Admissions | Takings | 8 
} | 

| Million £ Million | { Million 
1936... s,s cde keae 917 38-6 33-4 
Sy Fei ro 946 39-9 34:5 
RE ee 987 41-5 36-0 
ee 990 41-7, 36-1 
, 1,027 44-9 38-2 
| ee 1,309 65-0 52-2 
|: 9 Se 1,494 87-2 64-0 
i 1,541 103-5 68-8 
1988. 1,575 111-8 72-1 
5 Se 1,585 114-2 13°4 
5 1.635 118-3 75-9 
OAT... vee ieee 1,462 105-4 67-7 
ts Sr 1,514 108-8 70-0 
1D... ieee ene 1,430 103-3 66-8 
Ie... . sigs 1,396 105-2 68-0 








\ctual figures taken from quarterly enquiries, 

Source : Statistics Division, Board of Trade. 
Duty, such as those made by the exhibitors or those hazarded 
in these columns three. months ago, derive wholly from 
‘stimates made at different times within the trade* that may 
de liable to accusations of bias. ‘ 


The Statistics Division is to be congratulated u 
of research that will be of considerable value in 


; 
' 





a piece 
im - 


ing discussions upon the whole form and incidence of full- 
fate Entertainments Duty. Its estimates are based upon 
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prewar and wartime estimates of the prices paid for admis- 
sion to cinemas in the thirties, Excise returns of Entertain- 
ments Duty, and postwar estimates preceding the collection 


‘of its own full-scale statistics. The most uncertain item in 


these figures is the number of cheap seats paid for that fall 
outside the scope of Entertainments Duty and ‘are not 
recorded in its returns ; but the resultant error is not likely 
to affect the estimates of total box-office receipts very much. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Division’s estimates, 
while greatly modifying the comparisons put forward on 
behalf of the trade this summer, do not wholly vitiate the 
argument it had based upon them. The exhibitors were 
claiming in May that their net box-office takings had risen 
since before the war by only 40 per cent, whereas many of 
their expenses had risen by 100 per cent or more. The Board 
of Trade estimates suggest that in fact net box-office takings 
may have risen by nearly 100 per cent between 1940 and 
1946, but that since then they have fallen by 10 per cent. 
With 1950 net takings some 88 per cent greater than those 
of 1939, it still seems likely that they have risen considerably 
less than costs, the increases in some of which may even have 
been underestimated by the trade. In the same period, 
incidentally, Entertainments Duty has grown sevenfold ; it 
now represents 35 per cent of the cinemas’ total gross takings, 
in contrast with 13 per cent im 1939. 


* * * 


India and Sterling 


The Annual Survey of the Reserve Bank of India, 
cabled extracts from which reached London last week, gives 
interesting information about the extent to which the 
financing of India’s external trade is being divorced from 
sterling and from the traditional method of the bill on 
London. During the year to June 30, 1951, the proportion 
of India’s export trade proceeds received directly in hard 








THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


and 
The Glasgow and West of Scotland 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


announce the following courses 
for the 
Session 1951-52 
(October, 195! to June, 1952) 








For individual students 





One-session full-cime courses in the following subjects : 


WORKS MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For students sponsored by employers : 





full-time courses, each of 9 weeks duration on 
WORKS MANAGEMENT and LABOUR RELATIONS 


Commencing on 
October Ist, 1951, January 4th, 1952. April léth, 1952 


Enquiries for further details should be addressed to: 

The Royal Technical College, 

Department of Industrial Administration, 
George Street, Glasgow, C.|. 

or 
The Glasgow and West of Scotiand Commercial College, 

Departme of Business Administration, 

Pitt Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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currencies rose to a little over 40 ne cent, compared with 
2¢ per cent for the previous year. er the same period the 
use of sterling in financing external trade dropped from 62 


per cent to 40 per cent. These are at first sight somewhat: 


startling figures in their indication of the extent to which 
Indian external trade is now by-passing the London markets 
and the channels of sterling finance. It should be realised, 
however, that the percentages of non-sterling finance include 
the substantial Indian-Pakistan trade that is invoiced and 
transacted in rupees and involves sterling payments only 
so far as ultimate net balances are settled by transfers 
between the respective “ No. 1” sterling accounts of the two 
Dominions. India has also been negotiating bilateral pay- 
ments agreements with such countries as Germany and 
Austria. If these figures of the use of non-sterling curren- 
cies in Indian external trade have any menacing significance 
for the future hegemony of the sterling system, that must 
lie in their reflection of the direct trade now done by India 
in terms of dollars. The growth of such direct dollar trade 
will have no seriously unfavourable implications for the 
sterling area if India continues the practice of holding in 
dollars no more than working balances and adheres to the 
principle of pooling its net earnings of hard currencies. 


The report of the Reserve Bank underlines the substantial 
improvement that has occurred in the country’s balance of 
payments since the devaluation of the rupee. On June 30th 
last the foreign exchange reserve amounted to Rs.8,560 
million, compared with Rs.8,070 million at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1949. The improvement in the balance of external 
payments has been such as to obviate the need for any draft 
on the “agreed releases ” portion of India’s sterling balances 
under the agreement governing those balances. These 
releases will, however, have to be drawn upon as India’s 
part of the Colombo Plan gets under way. 


* * * 


Cheaper Knitting 


Retail drapers have had hardly any alternative this week 
but to accept the loss upon their stocks of knitting wool that 
has been. imposed upon them by the sharp price cuts 
announced by the largest producer, Paton and Baldwins, and 
followed by other manufacturers. Attempts to dispose of 
present stocks at the old prices would seem impracticable. 
Even without the promise of wools 25-30 per cent cheaper 
elsewhere or in a few days, knitting customers have needed 
no prompting to hold off buying in recent weeks. “ Customer 
resistance,” indeed, may well be the primary reason for the 
cuts, which follow smaller reductions at tle beginning of 
June: the fall in raw wool prices has simply made it possible 
for the manufacturers to take heroic measures to revive 
dormant sales. 


Price cuts in knitting wools, of course, do not necessarily 
presage any early falls in the prices of other drapery goods. 
From the production side, knitting wool has naturally a far 
shorter processing period than materials or made-up 
garments ; and the effect of changes in the price of raw wool 
is therefore passed on to the consumer much faster. Many 
other textile goods, as the chairman of the Wholesale 
Textile Association emphasised last week, take up to twelve 
months from wool purchase to counter sale—and in their 
prices, it follows, the proportion of raw material cost is in 
any case considerably smaller. From the marketing side also, 
it might be that demand for knitting wools would respond to 
price changes more sensitively than demand for other textile 
items. This is impossible to test from published figures: 
the WTA’s monthly indices of textile sales and stocks, for 
example, do not separate knitting wool as a particular 
item—partly, perhaps, because a smaller proportion of this 
item passes through wholesalers’ hands. But the com- 
ments of individual retailers upon this weck’s price cuts 
suggest that stocks of knitting weels had been accumu- 
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lating on shop shelves for some months. The reba 
by manufacturers to retailers on account of purchases mea 
during the past month, for that reason, will do he 
mitigate the cost of the price cuts to shopke=5-:, - there tal 
been little buying of knitting wool during vous. 
Whether equally strong customer resistance will builg 
for other textile products is mot easy to judge. The WTA’ 
latest figures of sales and stocks show that June sale; we 
lower than in May by more than the usual scasonal decline 
At the same time the stocks index’ rose by 12 per cen 
(it remained level between the same two months of ls 
year). Stocks of garments, fancy goods anc miscellaneous 
items rose, and those of furnishings nearly doubled. There 
is some feeling in the trade that customers ought soon 1 
be spurred by further price rises into renewed anticipatory 
buying before the “peak in prices” that may or may no 
arrive by the end of the year. But at the moment the public 
is not behaving according to the trade’s prognostications, 


* * . 


How the Zinc Cuts were Felt 


Industrial statistics are now beginning to make cley 
the actual results of the shortages and reduced allocations 
of certain raw materials that began to take effect early this 
year. As was to be expected, the first fears and protests 
were somewhat exaggerated—though not often as much as in 
the expéctations about the rayon industry. which has 
achieved record output despite the sulphur shortage. The 
Zinc Development Association last week reviewed the effects 
upon the zinc-using industries of the rationing scheme intro- 
duced in January. The effects have been uneven, as indeed 
were the permitted supplies of different grades of zinc; 
galvanising was more seriously affected than any other 
industry concerned, while the brass trade, despite cuts in its 
virgin metal supplies, managed to consume more zinc than 
in the first half of last year, by running down stocks. 

The galvanisers were considerably less affected by the 
varied prohibitions of end-uses for their wares than by the 
sharp cut in their total supplies—at first to so per cent of 
their average consumption in the first nine months cf 1950, 























UK Consumption oF Zinc BY MAIN | kADES 
(Monthly Average, 000 Tons 
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and later to $5 per cent. For. some ee, galvamisers “ 
centrating on particular products ration was even Ie 
By using up stocks of metal at the works, and by emptying 
baths that could no longer be kept working. the rai 
galvanising trade kept its activity in the first six months 
this year up. to about 65 cent of that in the same eo 
of 1950; but by the end of June its stocks 0! Zinc had rd 
to 3,996 tons compared with 7,634 tons ° the ef 
October, 1950. poets 

Galvanisers use 


most ade zinc, which was cut 
_ sharply of any. 


other trades suffered [ess 
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Capital Security 





‘i Church of England Build- upon carefully valued properties 


e Society now invites situated in selected districts in 
investments up to the maximum many parts of the country. This 
hol of £5,000. The Society’s “spread-over”’ of mortgages en- 
fylly-paid Shares, issued at £25  hances the already solid security 
each. are not subject to Stock enjoyed by our Investing 
Market fluctuations; they are Members. 
withdrawable om agreed notice since its incorporation in 1882 
being given, this old-established Society has 
Share interest at the rate of 24% never failed to pay the agreed 
per annum is received by the fates of interest at the agreed 
investor half-yearly on 31st May times, and in spite of wars and 
and 20th November; the Income crises its stability has remained 
Tax on the interest is paid bythe — ynshaken. As a medium for the 
Society. Interest is calculated from non - speculative investor, who 


the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 

The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


seeks, above all, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 + RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the latest balance sheet, together with an explanatory 
booklet, may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept. F.1. 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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See te TO SOUTH AMERICA 








QUICKLY AND SAFELY To * 






Be a 3 
£7 _ Rio, Montevideo, 4 
ae Asuncion, Buenos Aires ‘ 
E a eR a 38 
pees . 
Bes 





...AND OVER 60 OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN CITIES 


To business people and private 
individuals planning a trip to 
South America—Panair do 
Brasil offers distinct flying 
advantages. It is the 
largest internal air net- 

work in the world. It 

covers all principal South 

Amertican cities and more 
than 60 others, as well. 
The four-engined Bandeirante 
aircraft of P.A.B. have crossed 
the South Atlantic over 1,800 
times — more often than any two 
other airlines combined! You 






travel in absolute safety and 
superlative comfort. Moreover, 
frequent flights and fast service 
ensure that you reach your 
destination in the quickest 

possible tithe. And book- 

ings are reasonable, If 
you are planning a trip to 
South America,. consult 
P.A.B. first. Full details of 
flights and fares will be gladly 
supplied by any travel agency — 
or by Panair do Brasil, London 
Office: 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: 


Regent 7292. 


fly PANATR DO BRASIL 


to South America 


THE LARGEST -SOUTH AMERICAN AIRLINE 

















THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


( Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 
9 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,090,000 |] 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,090,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals catrying on business -vith India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


Rs.80,090,000 | 
Rs.40,090,000 
































THE HOUSE OF CATESBY 


*y 








An example of Caiesbys Contracts 


Here dre a few of the continuous 
ot : Catesby Contracts being carried 

inherent quality are among | out... they form only a small part 
of the Contracts we are constantly 
handling. 


King Edwards Hospital Fund 
British Red Cross Society 

Church of England Pensions Board 
Church House, Westminster 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes 

Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 


Master craftsmanship and 


y 


the many advantages of the 
Service offered by CATESBYS 
CONTRACTS. Decoration, 
Floor-covering and complete 
Furnishing Schemes for every 


: Imperial Chemical Industries 
need can be handled efficiently British Insulated Callenders Cables 
and economically. Polytechnic Touring Association 


Harlow Development Corporation 
University of Londen 

London School] of Economics 
Caterham School 


Our Director of Contracts is 
at your service and we shall be 3 
P és Middlesex County Council 

happy to receive your enquiry. | Windsor Borough Council 


Catesbys Floor Coverings were chosen for the 
‘ Perf of. Britain, also for the Mansion House 


CATESBYS.. 


- 64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 7777 




















le petioaal 
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heavily. Use of zinc for die-casting alloys (in which form 
the metal is of considerable importance in motor com- 
ponents) was less than 5 per cent lower than in the first half 
of 1950, and that for rolled zinc products about 17 per cent 
lower. Consumption of zinc for zinc oxide in the first half 
of 1951 fell to 17,607 tons, compared with 23,287 tons in 
the first half of 1950: but for brass it rose to 55,361 tons 
compared with 49,204 tons in 1950. How long activity ‘in 
these trades can be bolstered by running down stocks is 
uncertain, since the stocks in most sections except brass 
foundries are already lower than they have been at any.time 
in the last eighteen months. There seems no immediate 
prospect of an improvement in zinc supplies,.and the present 
restrictions upon industrial consumption are likely to be 
maintained at least until the end of the year. 


* * x 


improvement in Raw Materials 


The raw material crisis that threatened Britain and 
the world ten months ago has not materialised. There is no 
era of plenty just round the corner. But the prompt 
and resolute action taken by the United States and Britain 
in controlling civilian consumption, and the sharing of sup- 
plies of certain materials through the mechanism of the 
International Materials Conference in Washington, has 
permitted a high level of industrial activity to be maintained. 
The danger, as seen towards the end of last year, was not 
that supplies of all raw materials would be inadequate to 
cover demand, but rather that a few vital raw materials, such 
as sulphur and zinc, would be really scarce, and might 


_ through their ubiquity curtail total production quite seriously. ; 


International action in this field, although somewhat limited, 
has certainly been successful in preventing one country 
expanding its industrial output very rapidly at the expense 
of others. 

A survey of the present raw material position in Britain, 
published in last week’s issue of the Board of Trade fournal, 
gives a quite encouraging picture. There has been no 
deterioration in prospects for any commodity compared with 
six months ago and an improvement has been recorded in 
70 per cent of them. Britain has been able to get much 
larger supplies of sulphur, tungsten and molybdenum than 
it expected, thanks to the IMC, which is allocating all three 
materials. Owing to increased world production, the pro- 
spective scarcity of jute, cotton, cotton linters and chemical 
pulp has been forestalled. The improvement in softwood, 
aluminium and magnesium, as far as Britain is concerned, 
has been due to larger purchases ; Britain bought large quan- 
tities of timber from North America and signed another 
large contract with Russia. The long-term contract with 
Canada for aluminium has begun to prové its worth, and 
allocations to fabricators have been increased by 2,000 tons 
a month and are now at a higher monthly rate than last 
year. As.for magnesium, Britain has entered into long-term 


contracts with overseas suppliers and has reopened its war- 
time plants. 


The improvement in rubber, tin, wool and sisal has come 
more from a reduction in demand than from an increase in 
output. Civilian consumption of rubber and tin is controlled 
by governmental decree in the United States; it is much 
smaller than twelve months ago. Stockpile purchases have 
also been reduced. The decline in the consumption of wool 
and sisal is in part a reaction to the large-scale buying, twelve 
months ago, by both manufacturers and final consumers. 
Copper and lead have shown little change during the past 


_ Six months and are not expected to raise any new difficulties, 


but the supply of zinc, nickel, mechanical pulp and kraft 
paper is still uncertain, and may yet provide a headache for 
the Government and manufacturers. All these latter materials 


are still under discussion at the IMC in Washington, though 
so far no agreement has been reached about their allocation. 
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Rubber and the Stockpile 
The rubber market has still not learnt to treat with 
complete disdain the alternate blasts of hot and colg - 
from across the Atlantic. A few months ago the Unite 
States Government announced that stockpiling of rubber 
would be reduced and that the programme would be com. 
pleted by the early months of the next year. This week 
the Senate Armed Services subcommittee reported that leg 
than one-fifth of the total amount of rubber to be stockpiled 
was bought in the twelve months ending last June, and wen 
on to state that the United States “ must stockpile and coq. 
serve rubber as though our very lives depended on 
because that may be a reality.” At first the price of rubber 
in London hardly reacted ; it rose by only 3d. to 38. Sid. 4 
lb. on Tuesday. But on Wednesday it jumped to 3s. 114 
and closed on Thursday at 4s. 1d. a Ib. : 

The United States, having burnt its fingers in the 
scramble for commodities last year, has recently become 
much more concerned with prices than supplies. It would 
be surprising, to say the least, if its stockpiling authorities 
rushed into the rubber market just because of a Senate sub. 
committee report. Civilian consumption of rubber in the 
United States is still drastically curtailed, despite some 

~ minor relaxations five months ago, and if large quantities 
are needed for the stockpile they are more likely to be found 
by reducing home consumption than by increasing pur. 
chases. American authorities feel that the present price of 
rubber is reasonable both for producers and consumers and 
are consequently reluctant to start a new rise. 

World production of rubber in the first half of this year 
amounted to 957,500 tons, compared with consumption at 
797,500 tons, while total stocks declined by 20,000 tons, 
indicating a disappearance of some 180,000 tons into govern- 
ment stocks during: the — Government buying is 
clearly still an important factor in the market. Supplies to 
China have been greatly reduced and sales to the Soviet 
bloc are controlled. Rubber producers will, of course, prefer 
to see the United States increase civilian consumption rather 
than put more natural rubber into the stockpile, since that 
must always be considered a potential threat to them. And 
recent reports have suggested that government control on the 
use of natural rubber may be relaxed in the first quarter of 
1952. American production of synthetic rubber is being 
expanded to the limit of existing capacity ; immediate 
postwar experience showed how difficult it is to get 
the American Government to relax compulsory use of 
synthetic rubber. But if the American economy expands 
each year—helped by the rearmament programme—a higher 
level of consumption of natural rubber seems inevitable, 
unless new synthetic rubber plants are to be built. 


Shorter Notes / 

Industrial production in June, according to the official 
interim index, showed a rise of six points over the (revised) 
figure for May, during which production was affected by the 
Whitsun holidays. The June provisional index figure, 149, 
compares with 143 in June, 1950: the manufacturing com 
ponent of the index reached 157, compared with 149 in May 
this year and 138 in June-last year. The index as revised, 
therefore, continues to support the estimate of a rise of 4 pet 


cent in industrial production this year made in the Econom 
Survey. * 


On July 1st this year there were only 15 hess 
with a gross tonnage of 48,910 tons laid up in Unt 
Kingdom ports, apart from those awaiting or undergoing 
repair. This is the lowest quantity of idle cargo space recorded 
since the war; the amount of shipping laid up has fallen 
steadily since the Korean war began. The swollen d 
for shipping of the last year—also reflected to some ext 
in the lower tonnage of shipping taken out of service ‘vf 
repair—reflects the other abnormal requirements of last — 
and spring ; and it shows that there is practically no reserve 
British shipping to meet any further calls of that matt 
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A Unit 
in Britain’s 
Most Important 
industry 


THIS 1S a typical “factory” in Britain’s most 
important industry. There are 13 million such 
“factories” providing the essential services without 
which the nation could not survive — shelter, 
warmth, food, light and the care of the next 


a most exacting nature. It is made harder still by 
rising prices, rationing and general shortages. 
We at Hoover Limited derive satisfaction from 
the knowledge that our electric cleaners are doing 
so much to relieve unnecessary domestic drudgery ; 
and we are proud that their average retail price, 


| HOOVER 


FACTORIES AT: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - 
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generation. Le 
They employ 13 million women — the biggest 
labour force in the country — and the work is of 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators etc. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - 














exclusive of purchase tax, is only 30° higher than’ 
before the war, despite the fact that both quality 
and design have been improved. We are equally 
proud of our popularly-priced electric washing 
machine, specially designed for the very small as 
well as the larger home. 

We loek forward to the day when, with pur- 
chase tax abolished and free supplies of raw 
materials available, we shall be able to maintain 
maximum production of both cleaners and wash- 
ing machines. It is our aim to supply these 
essential pieces of equipment to all housewives 
in all sections of the community at the lowest 
possible prices. 


LIMITED 
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CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND « HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 





























“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 





“SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
‘COMPANY OP CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 
@ 
FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 


PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 








Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem ! You incur no obligation 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the British Isies) 


SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
































INVESTOR 


SHARES DEPOSITS 
24% 14% 
(Income Tax paid by the Society) 
£1— £5000 accepted 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227. REGENT ST.. LONDON.W.1 
' PHONE REG. 7282 
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Triplex Safety Ciass.—It is unlikely that 
the Triplex decision to raise the ordinary 


values of current assets have made further 
calls on liquid resources, and cash holdings 


British Funds Price, Pri 
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Fixed assets, less depreciation . . 3,067 geet Watney, Combe Reid.—The effect of the _ (afterFeb.1, 1957) 5 

Net current assets......--.--1- 380-29 ascos9 fall in beer consumption upon the trading “ret. *°| ° d heeg 

Chl 22; &) Sa aussenbanstiekiee 73,322 111,671 fortunes of such leading brewers as Watney, Treasury Bik. 24%. 64%) 64 si3u 5 
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; pany of three general engineering concerns; any $ chairman, Mr S. H. Combe, now anti- Rolonp. Stk. 355, axe | aie s|3an te 
this is reflected in the rise in the gross book ‘iPates a further decline in consumption and = "‘Oct., 1986-96 515 9 
value of fixed assets from £582,022 to argues that as the biggest cost of beer is War Loan 3}%....' 87% | 87! 4419 
£821,257 and in a reduction in the portfolio attributable» the high level of duty the only _, (afterDec.2, 1952), | 136 ¥ 
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MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 


ACCOUNTS REVEAL CONTINUED EXPANSION 
IMPORTANT DOLLAR CONTRIBUTION _ 
MR H. K. GOSCHEN’S VIEWS ON DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


The annual general meeting of The Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on September 25th, at 
the company’s chief office, 25-31, Moorgate, 
London, E.C. 

The following is a statement by the Chair- 
man, Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1950: 

My first duty is to record with deep regret 
the death, on May 23, 1951, of our colleague, 
Sir William M. Goodenough, Bt., LL.D. We 
benefited immeasurably from his wisdom and 
great fund of common sense. His advice, 
whether on general policy or on matters con- 
nected with the staff in which he took such 
a kindly interest, was invariably founded on 
those high principles which characterised his 
whole life. 

I have also to record with great sadness 
the death, on August 26, 1951, of Mr C. M. 
Woodbridge, a director for 25 years. He took 
the keenest interest in our affairs and 
attended our committee meetings to the end. 
His cautious but always sympathetic 
approach to the problems of a rapidly ex- 
panding business has been of very great 
benefit to the company and we shall all miss 
his wise counsels. 

It will be my pleasure at the general meet- 
ing once again to propose a vote of thanks 
to the management and staff. They have 
worked loyally and efficiently throughout 
the year and under the able guidance of Mr 
Calburn, our general manager, have well 
maintained their high standard. I must here 
mention that Mr Carlton Hall, a manager of 
the company, retires on August 31, 1951. We 
started our accident department when he 
joined us 30 years ago and he has been res- 
ponsible for this department ever since. With 
his profound understanding of the business, 
and his ability in devising means of fulfilling 
accident reinsurance needs, combined with 
great gifts, in the fostering of personal rela- 
tionships, which are so important a part of 
our business, he has succeeded in building 
up a strong and well-balanced accident 
account. We wish him many years of health 
to enjoy his retirement. 


RECORD NET PREMIUM INCOME 


The accounts for 1950, now submitted for 
your approval, show continued expansion. 
The net premium income amounts to the 
record figure. of £5,445,251, against 
£4,283,916 in 1949—an increase of 27.11 per 
cent. To some extent this increase is due to 
the devaluation of sterling and consequent 
rise in the sterling equivalent of foreign cur- 
rency premiums; the full effect of this 
change was not apparent in the 1949 
accounts as the devaluation had only taken 
place in September of that year. The estab- 
lishment of new business connections at 
home and abroad has also contributed very 
considerably. Compared with the previous 
year the exchange fluctuations in the many 
currencies in which we do business have 
been relatively small and, in consequence, 
our accounts show practically no net differ- 
ence under this heading. I am also glad to 
be able to note that our authorities are now 
showing a more sympathetic understanding 
of our need to hold our technical reserves in 
the currencies in which we have liabilities. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


The departmental results have, on the 
whole, been satisfactory. In the fire depart- 
ment, the general experience in almost all the 


territories where we do business was good. 
The year was characterised, however, by 
large losses, some due to natural phenomena, 
the extent of which is even now not fully 
known. We have, therefore, deemed it pru- 
dent to reinforce the reserve for outstanding 
losses in appropriate measure. High prices 
for commodities have resulted in a continuing 
demand for increased coverage. It has been 
a source of satisfaction to us to be able to be 
of assistance to our friends in this direction. 

The results of the accident department 
show an improvement, although the motor 
and general third party business is not yet 
on a satisfactory basis; it is, of course, 
particularly vulnerable in this era of general 
inflation. Motor premium rates at home 
have been revised and steps are being taken 
in many places abroad to adjust the rates 
to current experience. It will be some years, 
however, before the rates catch up. The 
third party business is the cause of some 
anxiety, for many of the awards made by the 
courts have assumed proportions quite out of 
line with the existing rates of premiums. 
The aviation business continues to improve, 
although there is still a small loss. 

In our Marine account the underwriting 
year 1948 is running off satisfactorily, but 
in view of the delays in settlements the 
account will not be closed until the end of 
1952. In the meantime our marine fund is 
building up and now stands at 130.06 per 
cent. of the premiums. In spite of certain 
adverse features in the future prospects of 
both hull and cargo business, there are no 
signs of an abatement in the considerable 
competition for marine treaties in the inter- 
national market. Our own acquisition policy 
remains very conservative and we were 
spared serious marine casualties in 1950. 

The life department again shows great 
vitality with another record of £6,503,600 
for net new business written in 1950, against 
£5,485,000 in 1949. Whilst the overseas 
business has continued to increase, this year 
it is the home side which shows the greatest 
expansion. It is satisfactory to note the 
continued growth of our transactions with 
the larger British companies. We have 
organised our department so that we are 
able to act as a-clearing house for the large 
lines which are now being insured in the 
market, and this service has already been 
used on a number of occasions. — 

The investment department, with a port- 
folio of £5,427,922 at market prices, has 
expanded by over £1,100,000. There was a 
general rise in the market values of Govern- 
ment stocks, and this has enabled us to 
regain some of the losses sustained in the 
previous year. I have referred before to the 
small margin which inevitably exists between 
the cost and market values of our invest- 
ments; I can report, however, a small 
increase in the margin of appreciation against 
the previous year. The company has con- 
tinued to follow the traditional policy of 
holding a large proportion of its investments 
in British Government securities ; at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, these accounted for 52.30 per 
cent. of the portfolio. But during the year 
the opportunity was taken of increasing the 
holding of first-class equity shares where this 
could be done without sacrifice of the prime 
requirements of liquidity and security. As 
you will see we have also increased our 
investment in mortgages. / 

You will notice that there appears in our 
balance sheet for the first time an item for 


“fixed assets.” During th- year we 

arrangements to buy 48-54, Moore ate = 
hold site near our presen: offices. which we 
hope will one day become oy; perms be 
home. Unfortunately, we sre precluded fn 
the moment from undertaking the nece M 
rebuilding, es 


MISSIONS ABROAD 


During 1950 our officials travelled 
wide in their efforts to foster 
business connections in the world’s insurans 
markets. I would like to take this oppor. 
tunity of saying thank you to our friend 
both at home and abroad for the pare 
welcome and great hospitality with which 
our representatives are greeted wherever their 
missions take them. % 

In an endeavour to make our contribution 
towards the solving of the country’s dolly 
problem we shave made great efforts cincs 
the war to build up our business in Noh 
America; in the United States we hig 
friends of long standing who favour us with 
a share of their large and important business, 
and in Canada we now have many and 
valuable connections in the fire and casuals 
business. Our business with Canada his 
in fact, grown to such an extent that w 
have found it necessary to become a licensed 
reinsurer in that company. With this end 
in view we formulated plans during 1959 
to set up a subsidiary company in Toronto, 
and the necessary Bill granting to our sub- 
sidiary a Dominion Charter successfully 
passed through the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament early this year and received th 
Royal Assent on May 31, 1951. The new 
company, which. is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, is called “The Mercantile and 
General’ Reinsurance Company of Canada, 
Limited,” and is located at 304, Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. Mr D. G. Barnard his 
been appointed manager, and the company 
is starting operations forthwith im al 
branches except life and marine. 


far and 
and extend oy 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


As will be seen from the figures and & 
planations which I have given, the results for 
the year have been satisfactory. The directors 
feel that it is only right that the shareholders 
should participate in those results now that 
the company has built up a strong reserve 
position. have accordingly had it m 
mind for some months to follow the example 
of many of the leading British insurance com 
panies by declaring a moderate increast ® 
dividend for 1950. Unfortunately, howeret 
our accounts are issued late in the year and We 
are, therefore, faced by a dilemma as 4 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequers propos 
to introduce legislation for the limitation © 
dividends. The White Paper explaining. 
Chancellor’s proposals says, broadly speaking, 
that during a period of three years the a 
pesathecrnige. Bo may be distributed m 
dends will be the average of the — 
distributed in the last two years ; this “ 
applied retrospectively to July 27, 195 a 
a strict interpretation of these proposals, i 
should to reduce our divid - 
1950, since it is paid tax free and incon 
has risen this year. But we do 10 
whether these Is will ever n° 
law. They have naturally been sev ye 
criticised, can have virtually “ 
on the inflationary situation ; the Chas 
himself sought to justify them 08 ps 
logical grounds. They would reac 
unfairly as between the shareholders 
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company and another, and they must inevit- 
ably induce a sense of grave uncertainty in 
the minds of foreign investors. 

" For these reasons and many others, there 
, much doubt whether these proposals will 
ever become law. If they do reach the Statute 
Rook, it is laid down in the White Paper that 
in exceptional circumstances the Treasury 
may decide that the amount of dividend per- 
missible may be increased. We have a very 
strong case for special treatment .and will 
make application for such permission, should 


it become necessary. In all the circumstances, 
we have decided that it is right to recommend 
a dividend for 1950 of 10 per cent., free of 


doing so, we are satisfied that we are 
not going beyond the moderation ‘and 
restraint which we recognise to be desirable 
ional interest. 


1ax In 


in the n 
IRRESPONSIBLE ATTITUDE 
] am devoting more space to these pro- 
posals for dividend limitation than is perhaps 


justified by our own particular case, because 
there is a principle involved which strikes at 
the very root of our business. Were the pro- 
posals to natiomalise parts of the British 
msurance industry, which now, let us hope, 
are for ever muzzled, to be taken at their face 
value by our friends abroad, they could do 
untold harm in the international insurance 
market in which this country has so large a 
stake. The proposals for dividend limita- 
tion to be applied by retrospective legislation 
—coming, as they do, only three months after 
the Chancellor had specifically recognised the 
need for nioderate increases—are just another 
manifestation of the same irresponsible atti- 
tude towards the international business which 
forms such an important partof this country’s 
life. How can people abroad be expected to 
continue to invest in our industry and com- 
merce when they are liable to be thus 
restricted for “psychological reasons’” ? 
Penal taxation and exchange control restric- 
tions to which they are subjected are already 
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serious considerations. If they put their 
money here at risk, they must be allowed to 
reap their rewards, If foreign investors are 
to be frightened away, will not the future of 
British insurance also be threatened, based 
as this is on the belief that our traditions of 
common sense, fairness, and integrity will 
prevail ? No company is more anxious than 
we are to co-éperate with the Government 
in its fight agaist inflation, but we cannot 
subscribe to measures, temporary expedients 
though they may be, which strike so hard at 
the very basis of British credit, built up over 
many years and to such advantage to the 
economic prosperity of the country. We are 
told that the late Lord Keynes wrote a memo- 
randum in the last few days of his life, in 
which he reminded ministers and officials that 
“the springs of national policy must be 
sought in national honour.” Would that that 
text could now be disinterred, re-read and 
digested 





LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of London Tin Corporation, Limited, was 
held on September 3, 1951, at The 
Chartered Insurance Institute, Alderman- 
bury, London, E.C. 

Mr J. Ivan Spens, chairman of the 
Corporation, who presided, said: 
accounts of the Corporation and the con- 
solidated accounts have now been in your 
hands for the usual period, and there is little 
on which I have to comment. The results 
show a further strengthening of the financial 
position and are, I hope, considered by 
shareholders as satisfactory. 

I should point out to shareholders that in 
the profit and loss account the figures of 
taxauon have been set out in a different 
form. In previous years the net figure has 
een shown after deduction of the amount 

United Kingdom income tax recovered 
against losses incurred in the past. This 
year the full charge for taxation on the 
orporation’s profits has been set out and 
U.K. income tax recovered” for the year 
© April 30, 1950, shown as a separate item. 

1¢ Corporation’s income tax “ losses for- 
ward” are to all intents and purposes 
exhausted ; accordingly the substantial re- 
overies of the last few years will not be 
epeated and the method now adopted 
makes clear the taxation on the results of 
he current year’s trading only. 


Shareholders will appreciate that the back- 
pone of our income is dividends from tin 
mining companies and I shall have more to 
My on this subject later. With regard to tin 
ining companies, these are operating with 
quipment purchased in the years prior to 
he second world war and in ground acquired 
ver the years since their inauguration. 
qupment of this nature, while it can be 

18 reconstructed and modernised from 
me to ume, cannot last indefinitely and 
Placements cost now probably not less than 
ur umes as much asin the period 1937-41. 
€construction and modernisation costs 
rould be on a similar basis. 
Actually in the period 1937-41 seventeen 
tedges were reconstructed and modernised 
ne five 18-cubie foot dredges, four of which 
in dig to a depth of 130 ft., were installed 
companies under the management of 
glo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited. During 
Ancor period the companies in Nigeria 
wccT Our management were equipped with 
new dredge and several draglines and addi- 
mal equipment was obtained following the 
“upation of the un-pr i countries in 

Far East. Orders for additional earth- 
th © “uipment of a new type to deal 
th harder ground have been placed and 


’ 


t 
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deliveries are expected to start before the 
end of 1951. 

New alluvial areas, especially in Malaya, 
are difficult to obtain. 

I am fully aware that in mining companies 
shar¢holders expect increased dividends 
when conditions are favourable to compen- 
sate for lower dividends when times are bad, 
and that many tin companies paid no divi- 
dend at all during the war years and the 
subsequent period while rehabilitation was 
under way. It would be imprudent, how- 
ever, if directors were to adopt a dividend 
policy which took no thought of expenditure 
to be incurred in future to maintain the 
position and output of their respective com- 
panies. In certain cases provision has to be 
made in advance for road and river devia- 
tions, as well as the removal of dredges to 
new areas. 

As the Corporation’s accounts show, the 
general level of dividends from tin producing 
companies has shown a Substantial increase, 
and I am confident that shareholders will 
regard as a source of strength the fact that 
at the same time reserves against the future 
have been accumulating. 


INVESTMENTS 


From what I have said already you will 
appreciate that wherever our influence can 
be brought to bear the policy is to build 
requisite reserve positions within the operat- 
ing companjes. In addition the Corporation 
continues to build up its own reserves. It 
is the intention of your board, when favour- 
able opportunities occur, to invest some of 
the Corporation’s surplus funds in invest- 
ments other than in gilt-edged or in tin- 
Mining projects. By so doing it is hoped 
that the basis of your Corporation’s portfolio 
will be widened and its revenue increased. 
The” Memorandum of Association provides 
the necessary power. 


PRICE OF TIN 


During the year under review the price 
of tin has fluctuated violently. The price 
in the early part of the year was much lower 
than the comparable price of other strategic 
materials. But with the opening of the war 
in Korea a scramble for tin took place which 
forced the price temporarily in 1951 to levels 
in excess of anything which could have been 
foreseen. As the report of the “ Prepared- 
ness Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate,” 


issued in early 1951, indicated price increases 
resulted from a frantic and almost hysterical 
scramble for tin by domestic consumers and 
U.S.A. Government agencies. 

on the open market 


Tin is, of course, 


in Singapore and London. Producers do not 
control the price, and there is no cartel what- 
soever in existence. The price of tin depends 
on and responds to the common formula of 
supply and demand. In Malaya, especially, 
a high level of production has been main- 
tained in conditions which obviously cannot 
be realised by those who disparage what has 
been achieved. 

I do not propose to comment further on 
the Senate Sub-Committee’s report or on 
certain statements which have appeared in 
the Press attributed to Mr Stuart Symington, 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Washington, USA, except to 
state that a large part of the report and the 
said statements are inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. I would, however, refer shareholders 
to the comprehensive statement made by the 
chairman of the Malayan Chamber of Mines 
in London at its annual general meeting on 
July 11th, which dealt with these matters and 
which was published in the Press. 

In October, 1950, the United Nations 
Organisation called an international meeting 
to consider a draft international agreement 
prepared by the Tin Study Group. This 
draft agreement set out to minimise the 
fluctuations in the price of tin and to produce 
a scheme for the future which would deal 
with conditions which would arise after 
stockpiling had been completed when. the 
supply of tin exceeded commercial con- 
sumption. The conference, which I 
attended as’ an adviser, was adjourned as the 
views of the various countries differed to an 
extent which could not then be reconciled. 
Had it been possible to come to some such 
agreement as had been suggested, which was 
based on the principles of the _ Havana 
Charter, the result would have been bene- 
ficial both to consumers and producers. 

Referring back to my earlier remarks and 
in regard to the question as to what is a 
fair price for tin, I must point out not only 
that operating costs have risen considerably 
but that present published figures do not yet 
reflect the full increases in costs. The costs 
of stores and supplies of steel nearly all of 
which have to be bought outside the 
countries where tin is produced are not re- 
flected in the accounts until many months, 
probably up to two years, after the orders 
are placed. Stores are charged out to 
“operating” at the prices at which they 
were purchased, so that this time-lag on a 
rising market masks the full effect of the 
increases. 

Moreover, it is obviously desirable that 
producers, especially in Malaya, Indonesia, 
Siam and Burma, should be in a position to 
place to reserve sufficient amounts to ensure 
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that thé finance is available for the various 
purposes that I have already indicated. 


MALAYA 


Conditions in Malaya have undergone no 
appreciable change since I last addressed 
you. The resettlement of squatters and re- 
grouping of labour have been going forward 
steadily but it is yet too early to judge how 
far, and-when, this is going to affect the 
issue with the terrorists. Schemes such as 
these must take time and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that an improvement in conditions 
will take place in the not too distant future. 
The emergency has now continued for over 
three years and the staff, both European and 
Asiatic, deserve our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the way in which they have dis- 
charged their duties throughout this trying 
period. 

Three more dredges under the manage- 
ment of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, 
came into production during the twelve 
months under review and three more are in 
course of rehabilitation. One dredge, which 
after rehabilitation operated on its old area 
for four years, has been moved to a new area 
and is now again operating. 

Prospecting remains almost at a standstill 
and the need for its resumption on a large 
scale becomes more urgent as time passes. 

Some war damage compensation claims 
have already been assessed and it can be 
hoped that the remainder will be dealt with 
at an early date. 


BURMA 


Conditions in the tin-mining district of 
Lower Burma have brought mining to a 
standstill. European staff are, by Govern- 
ment order, confined to Tavoy town, and are 
not allowed on to the mimes for security 
reasons. The Government of Burma has sent 
troops to the district, but these so far have 
not been sufficient to do more than protect 
the townships. Conditions in other parts of 
Burma have improved and it is confidently 
hoped that more troops will become available 
to subdue the Communists who now terrorise 
the district. 

It was with deep regret that we heard that 
Mr H. G. End, who was acting district 
superintendent at Tavoy, was murdered by 
Communists while inspecting a bridge some 
12 miles out of Tavoy town. 


SIAM 


Conditions in Siam have changed little 
during the year and the working of the mines 
there has been uninterrupted. 

I am glad to say that a third dredge (the 
Tongkah Harbour dredge) started production 
in June, 1950. 

A lump sum agreement for war damage 
compensation was arrived at between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Siamese 
Government and war damage awards have 
now been paid, I would like to express our 
appreciation to H.M. Foreign Office here and 
to H.M. Ambassador and his staff in Bangkok 
for their great assistance in co-operation with 
the Association of British Commonwealth 
Mining Interests in Siam in getting this 
matter settled. 


NIGERIA 


Conditions in Nigeria showed no marked 
change. Production was adversely affected 
by the lack of rain and the curtailment of 
electric power supplies. The Government of 
Nigeria have increased the scale of royalties 
both on tin and columbite but seem oblivious 
of the fact that costs have increased and the 
increased price of tin in itself yields addi- 
wonal revenue. The position has been 
reached where the scale of royalties now 
payable to the Government is unrealistic with 
existing working costs. Protests have been 
made and figures provided and the Govern- 
ment asked to deal with the matter realistic- 
ally, but so far without response. . With the 
price of tin at its present level and with these 


heavy royalties areas of lower grade ground 
become uneconomical. 


DIRECTORATE 


It was with great regret that we received 
from Mr T. E. Baring his resignation from 
the Board of this Corporation. Mr Baring 
joined the Board in 1935 when the affairs of 
the Corporation were being reconstructed and 
his advice throughout has been of great 
value. 

STAFF 


The Corporation has again been ably 
served in Malaya, Siam, Burma, Nigeria, 
Australia and London by the management 
and staff of its subsidiary companies. Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya), Limited, are responsible 
for some 40 per cent. of the production of 
tin from dredging’ operations in Malaya, and 
24 per cent. of the whole of Malay’s output. 
A. O. Nigeria Limited are responsible for 
40 per cent. of the production in Nigeria. 
Of the total tin production of the world the 
share of the companies under our manage- 
ment is 11 per cent., the mines managed by 
Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, alone 
accounting for about 8 per cent. 

I would like to pay tribute to all the staff 
and employees for the work they have done 
and continue to do, and especially to Mr 
Warren, chairman of  Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya), Limited, and to Mr Wilson, chair- 
man of A, O. Nigeria, Limited. 

In Australia we have lost the services of 
an old and valued friend in Mr H A. 
Coates, who was. chairman of A. O. 


(Australia) Pty., Limited. Mr Coates was. 


a prisoner of war in Malaya throughout 
the Japanese occupation and the strain of 
those years has had its effect on his health. 
He has our best wishes for a long and happy 
retirement. 

The report and accounts for the year 
ended April 30, 1951, were adopted and the 
retiring directors re-elected. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Gold 
Mines of Kalgoorlie Limited, was held on 
September 5th, in. Melbourne (the figures 
quoted are in sterling), 


Sir Walter Massy-Greene (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The ton- 
nage treated was 163,115 tons of which 
163,108 tons came from the Company’s 
leases and returned 42,670 ounces of fine 
gold, equivalent to a yield of 5.23 dwt. per 
ton. The gold realisation, after meeting 
realisation charges, averaged 65.05s. per ton 
of ore treated, an increase of 9.75s. at- 
ing costs increased by 6.34s., or 16.76 per 
cent., to 44.16s. per ton. ; 


The net result was that the profit before 
appropriation ameunted to £163,848, being 
23,986 more than in the previous year. The 
interim dividend of 1s. 3d. per unit paid on 
April 9, 1951, took £76,844, and the pro- 
posed final dividend of 9d. per unit will 


absorb £46,106, leaving a c forward of 
£37,979. eed 


Since the close of the period 3,281 feet of 
development have been completed, of which 
721 feet have been in ore assaying 17.1 dwt. 
over 59 inches. 


There will shortly be sent to Stockholders 
a letter giving full details of a proposal to 
place this Company in voluntary liquidation 
and to dispose of the whole of our under- 
taking for fully paid shares in a y to 
be formed and registered ‘in Victoria, 
Australia, Subject to the necessary approval 
to the proposal by Members of the Company 
they will receive five shares of 10s. each 
(Aust.) in the new company for each four 
shares of 10s. each (English) held in the 
liquidating company. 


The report was adopted. 
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The seventeenth ann... Seneral mee 
will be held on September 26th a: Binet 
Works, Battersea Chu; Road pee: 
$.W.11, = 

The following are ex::..;:< trom the stay 
ment by the chairman, Mr Pp Lisken 
O.B.E., M.C., which h is "en circulated ae 
the report and. accoun: ’ tpl. 


March ?1, 1951: oe 

At our annual general meeting in 1946 | 
drew attention tO our urgent need 10 elles 
a substantial improven 1 procul 
and I suggested that our future defend 
primarily on the Succes Or our dies 
that direction. meri, 

This year the fruit five years’ effge 
are revealed in the accounts. The menu 
of reform adopted affected many sectiog:: 
costing, progressing, job ding, shop lay 
out and management. tem 

Having regard to the wide range and divers 
sity of our products, a yardstick of produce 


tivity (So essential to any improvement) wy 
not easily established—bur that difficulty hy 
been overcome. On the comparative ‘basis 


established our productivity in the year under 
review is 16 per cent. above the average a 
the past three years. 
DIVIDEND 
The directors’ report recommends 2 ‘aj 
dividend of Is. 9d., making, with the interim, 


a total distribution of 12! per cent., less um, 
for the year—which is the same as for tk 
ious year, and is equivalent to unde 
per cent. on the capital employed in th 
business. 

This decision wil! disappoint many stk 
holders, and I share their {eelings. 

The profit and loss statement reveals @ 
increase of profit of nearly £400,000 befor 
taxation, tut I must again remind stot 
holders that as the statutes by which pri: 
are determined for purposes cf tax assessment 
do not allow adequately for wear and ttm, 
we suffer assessment of tax on illusory prot 
in addition to a penal rate of tax. 

In consequence, after making a [ax pie 
vision of £902,956 (against £591,298 in the 
previous year), the surplus available adler 
payment of the modest dividend proposed 8 


sufficient only to place {200,000 to resem | 


and slightly increase the carry forward. 

It may be felt that the appropriation © 
reserve and carry forward is a considersbl 
sum in comparison to the share of profit # 
aside for stockholders ; th2t is so in termmsd 
money, but not when related to out needs, 
This will be better appreciated if I remind 
you that £1,500,000 appropriated oat 
of profits and placed to general reserve 
the last ten years (after providing ~ 
£4,500,000 in taxation as against es 
im net equity dividend) is entirely emp¥y 
in the business. . 


PROSPECTS 


In these days it would be penne 
to indulge in prophecy ; | may s2Y, ho pers 
that we have every confidence m the 


petitive quality and price of our unique Saige 
of 


which, moreover, being & 


consumable, have a lower than average 


susceptibility to serious fluctuations “ 
demand. 


Against this it is true 
ment, high cost of bu lding and er 
with high taxation—are baying *@ ; 


: Srnance { 
us future problems of {r oO ae sore. 


reason to be unduly pertusoed ee 
You may conclude, then, that judge! © 
rs within our con rol, prospect 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(West India, African and general import and export merchants, sugar estate owners, rum blenders and importers, 
shipowners and shipping agents, and store owners) 


TAXATION AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Booker Brothers, McConnell and Company, 
Limited, will be held on September 26th at 
the registered office of the company, 37-41, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3., 

The following is the chairman’s statement, 

lated with the report and accounts for 
ended December 31, 1950. 


rcul 
Cilcus 


the yea! 


FINANCE 


We have again dealt in the directors’ report 
with the main features of the accounts, but I 
your attention to the further im- 
nt in the company’s liquid position. 
I said that a mew bout of inflation 


as 
would Cai 


prove 
T act 1 


was full of financial problems for us. It is, 
indeed, as is the case with all businesses. In 
Bookers, however, the nature of our under- 
takings and of the economy of the Colonial 


erritories Where we operate tends to-some 
insulate us from the most exagger- 
‘tures of inflation, or, at any rate, to 
postpone their impact. In their report 
your directors foreshadow a dividend policy 
primarily designed further to improve 
our liquid position amd to conserve our 


ated ie 


f cash resources against such elements of 
ination as come upon us. Further- 
more, in a business of the size and sweep of 
Bookers, there are bound to present’ them- 


selves from time to time new projects for 
feel we must find finance. We 
cannot afford to pass by new investment 


which we regard as essential to the well-being 


of our existing business and of the Colonies 
F where we trade, 
TAXATION 


The present high level of taxation adds 
immeasurably to our problems. Certain 
Governments, recognising its deter- 
rent effect upon enterprise and development, 
have recently adopted the enlightened policy 
of granting substantial tax relief to new in» 
dustrial concerns. In so far, however, .as 
investment in new Colonial industries comes 
rom the United Kingdom—as it is largely 


} bound to—the taxation system of H.M. 


Government entirely nullifies these Colonial 
tax concessions. The West India Committee 
have submitted to the Royal Commission on 
the taxation of profits and inéome a memoran- 
dum calling attention to this anomaly. It 
will not be out of place to quote a letter on 
this subject from your vice-chairman which 
was published in The Times on May 12, 


F195) 


“Tt is remarkable that, while it is the 
Stated intention Sf His Majesty’s asin 
Ment to encourage Colonial develo ee 
— of their a asi — planning 

sign J actively to discour age it. 

lo give three examples: First, the pro- 

' to transferring abroad the manage 

ment and control of United Kingdom com- 
panies. This will effectively prevent that 
Partnership between United Kingdom capital 
and Colonial control and management which 
“. “one create the proper climate for 

“onic: development. ; 

Sec ndly, the omission’ of Colonial de- 
velopment from the Chancellor’s ‘ priorities ’ 
in his latest memorandum of guidance to the 


Capital Issues Committee. This omission, 
coupled with the Chancellor’s emphasis on 
projects designed to improve the supply of 
raw materials and to save dollars, will confirm 
Colonial suspicions that the interest of the 
United Kingdom in Colonial development 
lies rather in the potential value of Colonial 
resources to the United Kingdom than in the 
benefits which such development brings to 
Colonial peoples themselves. 


“ Thirdly, several Colonial Governments 
have recently enacted legislation granting 
substantial tax concessions to developmental 
enterprises ; in particular relieving dividends 
paid in early years from taxation in the hands 
of their recipients. United Kingdom legis- 
lation, far from complementing this construc- 
tive arrangement, entirely ignores it, with the 
result that the United Kingdom takes advan- 
tage of tax revenue specifically sacrificed by 
the Colonial Governments in question. This 
largely nullifies Colonial attempts to attract 
United Kingdom capital.” 


Since that letter was written, H.M, Govern- 
ment have conceived the limitation of divi- 
dends. It is alleged that this measure, which 
is really nothing but a perpetration of political 
expediency, is to protect the standard of 
living in the United Kingdom. It seems 
most improbable that it will have this or any 
other beneficial result. One result, however, 
that it certainly will have is gravely to 
jeopardise the standard of living of British 
Colonial peoples. It is difficult to imagine 
any more effective way of drying up the main 
source from which money for Colonial de- 
velopment must still come—British private 
enterprise. How can any company here raise 
money for Colonial development if this mea- 
sure comes into force—and it is only by’ con- 
tinued development of their resources that 
increasing colonial populations can maintain, 
let alone improve, their present low living 
standards. ~ 


~ 


REORGANISATION 


Last year I told you that we had reached 
the final stages of preparing a comprehensive 
scheme for the internal reorganisation of the 
group, and that we aimed to put the scheme 
into operation on January Ist this year. This 
has been done and we are fully satisfied that 
our administrative and financial organisa- 
tion is now appropriate to our diverse busi- 
nesses. The supplement which we are 
circulating with the 1950 accounts illustrates 
this new organisation. It will also, I hope, 
give you a new impression of the fascinating 
diversity of*Bookers. 


SUGAR 


Our sugar undertakings in 1950 were more 
profitable than in 1949 and prospects for the 
current year are satisfactory so far. In the 
field our managerial and scientific staffs are 
ever seeking ways and means of improving 
yields while maintaining a healthy agricul- 
ture. Despite their sterling work diseases 
and pests will inevitably fall upon us from 
time to time and, towards the end of the 
year, a leaf disease new to British Guiana 
was discovered there. It is being energetic- 
ally dealt with and the experts tell us that 
there is no reason for undue En- 


couraging progress is being made with 


experiments in mechanical field cultivation. 
Work on medernising our factories goes 
forward well. 


The group of estates for which Bookers 
are responsible either as owners or agents, 
produced 138,772 tons of sugar in 1950, as 
against 120,755 tons in 1949. Even higher 
output had been confidently expected, but 
abnormally heavy rainfall in the first two 
months of the year and consequent flooding 
of large areas of cultivation upset calcula- 
tions badly and did considerable damage to 
some of the canefields. Weather is one of 
the great hazards of tropical agriculture and 
we provide against it as far as is economic- 
ally possible. Present estimates are that the 
1951 output will exceed that of 1950. 


Labour—It is never safe to prophesy 
about the labour situation, for unfortunately 
political agitators and self-seekers are always 
with us. They aim for their own ends and 
directly contrary to the interests of the 
workers, to inflame opinion against the 
industry and bring about’ major stoppages 
of work. Happily, in 1950, their attempts 
were largely abortive ; thanks to the good 
sense of our workpeople, and thanks to the 
fact that normal labour negotiations with 
the recognised trades unions were conducted 
in that atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and goodwill which can alone inspire suc- 
cessful human relationships. 


We attach much importance to welfare 
and the personal touch. As an indication 
of what is being done, I cannot do better 
than quote from the annual report of the 
social welfare organiser of the British Guiana 
Sugar Producers’ Association: “The man- 
agers on the sugar estates of this Colony are 
giving welfare a real place in their annual 
programmes and a marked advance can be 
noted.” 


Markets—I told you last year that an 
agreement had been reached which, “ while 
it by no means affords the security which 
West Indian circumstances justify, at least 
affords a minimum measure of security 
against which we can plan for the next eight 
years.” In recent months you will have 
learned that H.M. Government, before this 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement could be 
signed, and without consulting the Common- 
wealth Governments and producers with 
whom they had negotiated it, chose to open 
separate negotiations for the contractual pur- 
chase of Cuban sugar. These, which cul- 
minated in the signing on August 10th of 
a trade agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Cuba, have, not unnaturally, 
complicated and delayed the signing of the 
Commonwealth agreement. The present 
position is, therefore, clouded and uncertain, 
and Commonwealth producers are most per- 
turbed by the lack of co-ordination between 
H.M. Government departments which has 
brought about this new uncertainty. 


Perturbed as we are, I must, nevertheless, 
express our sincere appreciation of the help 
and understanding which we can always be 
sure of: receiving from the Colonial Office. 
The British West Indian—and other colonial 


—people are fortunate in the constructive 


way in which this department fulfil their 
most complex responsibilities. 
The future of the Canadian market is also 
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causing us much anxiety because currency 
control and other interference in traditional 
Canada/West Indies trade relations are lead- 
ing Canada to turn to non-Commonwealth 
sources for her sugar. It would be disastrous 
for the British West Indies, from much more 
than the sugar point of view, were this ten- 
dency tc bring about permanent estrange- 
ment—estrangement for which the British 
West Indies themselves could in no way be 
held responsible. 


SHOPKEEPING 


The concentration of the group’s trading 
and shopkeeping activities under Campbell 
Booker Carter, Limited (late Cannrpbell 
Brothers Carter and Company, Limited), has 
proceeded smoothly. 

In Central Africa our trading interests 
have been split into three sections, each of 
which has been given a financial structure 
which should be adequate for the expanding 
environment in which they trade. In 1950 
they had a deservedly good year. 

In British Guiana 1950 results were about 
the same as 1949; given reasonable general 
trading conditions we hope to do better in 
future, despite price control and increased 
competition. In Trinidad, Stephens, Limited, 
improved upon last year’s results and current 
returns show continued expansion. 

Price controls operate with varying degrees 
of severity in British Guiana, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Their depart- 
mental effects are particularly noticeable in 
the retail trade in British Guiana and in the 
wholesale trade in Northern Rhodesia. In 
Northern Rhodesia negotiations have been 
opened with Government upon which will 
depend whether or not we shall be able to 
continue to extend our wholesale trade in 
that territory. We cannot believe that 
measures of price control (and taxation) 


‘+ which make it impossible for the trader to 


find the money to replace stocks at unavoid- 
ably higher prices, can possibly be in the 
interests of the community as a whole. In- 
deed, in colonial territories, whose developing 
economy depends upon the ready supply of 
consumer goods, ill-conceived measures of 
price control may well impede development 
and thus reduce the standard of living. 

There is a fine spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill between, and throughout, our 
various trading enterprises, and the pooling of 
experience of trading conditions in Central 
Africa and the British West Indies must be 
beneficial. Facing pages 1 and 20 of these 
accounts we show interior photographs of 
two of our shops—one in British Guiana and 
one in Northern Rhodesia. In the supple- 
ment to these accounts we show other photo- 
graphs which I hope you will find interest- 
ing. 

The problem of suitable housing for over- 
seas staff is always pressing and causes us 
considerable concern—particularly in British 
Guiana where building costs are excessively 
high. This is not a problem impinging upon 
our shopkeeping undertakings alone. The 
easy solution is, of course, to abandon the 
high ‘standards which we have established, 
but it is one that we will not lightly accept 
in this—or any other—aspect of our responsi- 
bilities. ; 

Shareholders may not, perhaps, be aware 
of the extent of Campbell Booker Carter’s 
business as an export, shipping and confirm- 
ing house for clients throughout the Union 
of South Africa, the Rhodesias, East and 
West Africa, Ceylon and Hong Kong. Their 
current figures of turnover are the highest 
we have known. 


SHIPPING 


On January 1, 1951, the company’s Liver- 
pool office was formed into a separate com- 
pany, under the name of Booker Brothers 
(Liverpool), Limited. This is now the parent 


company of the group’s shipping and allied 
iceareu. It holds the shares in Booker 
Line, Limited (formerly The Arakaka Steam- 
ship Company, Limited), Bookers Shipping 
and Trading Company, Limited, and Bookers 
Shipping Transport and Wharves, Limited, 
the last being a company registered in British 
Guiana and responsible for the operation 
there of the group’s coastal shipping services, 
shipping and air line agencies, stevedoring, 
warehousing and wharfingers businesses and 
road transport. 

Because this new organisation did not 
come into operation until January Ist this 
year, 1950 was not affected by it. It will, 
however, be convenient to refer briefly to 
the 1950 results under the new grouping. 

Booker Line, Limited —Arakaka and Ama- 
kura operated successfully in spite of the 
formidable task of completing twelve voyages 
in the year between them. Towards the end 
of the year, in order to improve our service, 
it was decided to charter a third vessel. 

‘The Line is always faced with the possi- 
bility of having to contend with adverse 
factors beyond their control, notably bad 
weather which can affect not only the 
steamers’ sailings but also loading and dis- 
charging. Only once during the year were 
sailing schedules upset through labour dis- 
putes—a waterfront strike in Georgetown. 
The outstanding morale and loyalty of our 
sea-going personnel do much to help us 
overcome difficulties. 

It is not surprising that operating costs 
continued to increase, but this was largely 
offset by higher rates of freight. 

Apart from our own shipments, it is satis- 
factory that we are able to rely upon the 
valuable support of so many shippers from 
this country to British Guiana. 

In common with other shipping com- 
panies, the Line is faced with the problem 
of providing, out of current revenue, funds 
required in due course to replace ships at 
prices which at present can be calculated 
only by guesswork; but which guesswork 
suggests will be incomparably above their 
original cost. | 
‘ Bookers Shipping and Trading Company, 
Limited.—Results were encouraging. Ship- 
ping and forwarding work undertaken for 
outside shippers ccntinues to increase and 
progress made by the department responsible 
for booking sea and air passages is particu- 
larly pleasing. We are sending shareholders 
with these accounts a booklet describing the 
services which the travel department of this 
company has to offer. 

Demerara Shipping Interests.—Difficulties 
have been experienced in restoring coastal 
craft to first-class condition after the war. In 
particular motor coasters have been laid up 
owing to slow delivery of spare parts. The 
results of all departments were, generally 
speaking, worse than in 1949, the main factor 
responsible being rapid increases in operating 
expenses not balanced at the time by corres- 
ponding increases in revenue. The prospects 
for the current year are rather more 
reassuring. 


RUM 


It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death in February, 1951, of Mr R. P. 
Gray, a senior director of United Rum Mer- 
chants, Limited, and one of the past owners 
of the business. For over 20 years he had 
done a great deal towards its success. 

United Rum Merchants, Limited, had 
another good year in 1950 with an outstand- 
ing increase in sales on the home market of 
their principal brands, Lemon Hart and 
Lamb’s Navy. This increase was all the more 
encouraging because total rum consumption 
in the United Kingdom declined during the 
year. It gives us ground for believing that 
the company’s advertising, with which most 
of you will be familiar, is proving etiective 
in bringing before the public brands which 
they like. I am glad to be able to say that 
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this favourable trend has extended j 
and indicates continued public confides = 
the mames Lemon Hart and Lamb "8 

As in other parts of the group 
from satisfactory Sales are being ‘offen 
sharply rising costs of Production a 
tribution. We are most anxious on - 
raising the price to the consumer a 
only hope that further increased sales her 
make this step unnecessary ee 


United Rum = Merchan:;’ Peak trad 

riod coincides with the end of Boo! ae 
nancial year. As may be inferred trem ton 
directors’ report, United Rum Meschoat 
short-term borrowings were, on Dece sts 
31st, very -high. This borroweg money. ate 
required to finance duty recoverable fy 
customers, is a reflection of the high vol — 
of branded sales. sia» 


PROPERTIES HOLDINGS AND SERVICES 


Of the smaller companies jp British 
Guiana (now subsidiary to Bookers Proper. 
ties Holdings and Services, Limited. formed 
on January 1, 1951), the R. D. Balaty Com. 
pany, Limited, had a satisfactory vear, and 
Bookers Manufacturing Drug Compiny 
Limited, improved on its 1949 results, The 
B.G. Lithographic Company, Limited, dig 
well and shows considerable promise for the 
future. We look to Bookers Properties Hold- 
ings and Services, Limited, to foster any ney 
projects which we may decide to underate 
in British Guiana. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF? 


Apart from the many problems of thes 
troubled times, the process of reorganisation 
has thrown a great deal of extra work and 
worry upon Our management and staff, | 
am sure, however, that the company’s em 
ployees—as well as its shareholders—wil 
benefit from the greater efficiency of our new 
administrative machinery working, as it is, 
more smoothly every day. 


Our finest asset is the team of men and 
women who operate our businesses and be. 
cause we know that they are good and ber 
the responsibility and do the work allotted 
to them, we can face with confidence whit 
ever the future may have in store for us. 





CHARRINGTON, GARDNER, 
LOCKET & CO., LIMITED 


- WIDESPREAD PROGRESS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Charrington, Gardner, Locket & ©, 
Limited, was held on September 6th, a 
London, Sir John Charrington, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from ls of 
culated statement: I am glad to be able ® 
report further progress in the affairs of = 
company. Profits have improved sats 
torily and this improvement is evidenced # 
almost all sections of our many actwilits 
The group profit has inc reased by rs 
£68,000 following an improvement of a 
£48,000 a year ago. ° 3 

The winter of 1950-51, though not 
coldest, must have been reg 

ing for many years, and (nis : 
straler 6 our tt in all sides of the orgat 
sation a 

Sympathy is due to the household a 
for a variety of reasons, so often finds € 
self denied the warmth in winter whic = 
needed. It is, however, encouraging ° fe 
know that the demand for solid fuel us 
home is as strong as ever, and the fact ae 
unlike gas and electricity—it can be pon ‘ 
the home in summer undoubtedly P . 
people to continue to rely upon coal and © 
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for ther main heating and hot water provi- 
‘op. It remains, however, a matter for great 
aah the supplies of suitable solid fuel 


regret th ta’ ; 
= domestic purposes are sill insufficient to 
meet this demand in full. 
ADVISORY SERVICE 

To help householders to use solid fuel as 
eficiently and economically as possible we 
nrovide an advisory service which is available 
without charge. As an outcome of this ser- 
vice we now undertake the sale and installa- 
tion of modern appliances. These sales are 


expanding rapidly and we have a showroom 
st our head office where members of the 
public who wish to imspect a wide range of 
modern appliances are always welcome. 
The more even spread of our domestic 
es, due to the reintroduction of lowest 
orices to which I referred last year, 
d our retail section to achieve 


oenver 
summe! 


has enat 


greater efficiency, and to absorb to some 
extent the ever increasing costs of operation 
with advantage to the consumer. With the 
full approval of the Minister of Fuel and 


Power this arrangement has been renewed 
this year. 


As we are dependent for supplies at nearly 
all our depots upon efficient railway working 
I am afraid that I view the outlook for next 
winter with some anxiety. Our experience 
during last winter suggests that the drift of 
railwaymen to other industries is the cause 
of the trouble, and I hope that steps to 
remedy this state of. affairs will be taken 
without delay. 


We have recently combined all ou 
London trading under one company, Char- 
rington, Gardner, Locket (London) Limited, 
and we are using ‘the trading name Charring- 
tons throughout this organisation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROPPER AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Carton Manufacturers) 
RECORD OUTPUT AND PROFIT 
MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


he fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Cropper and Co., Limited, was held on 
30th at the registered office of the 

Thatcham, Berks, Mr _ Frank 
W. J. Smith (chairman and managing direc- 
ter) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
vhich was circulated with the annual report 
and accounts for ‘the year ended June 30, 


In my statement of last year, I mentioned 
that the year had been the most successful in 
the company’s history with one exception. 


~ 


am very happy to state that this year has 
provided an all-time high record in volume 
and value of output, and in profit, which 
stands at £452,934 after deducting all 
charges except taxation. 

his result has been largely due to our 
policy of continually installing new 
machinery, embodying the latest improve- 


ments and so keeping the plant thoroughly 
up to date. Many machines which have been 
on order for a long time have been delivered 
n the last year and more machines are on 
order ior delivery as soon as they are ready. 
ihe estimated amount required for taxa- 
ten is £261,966, or 58 per cent. of the 
profit. After adding the balance of the profit 
afd loss account brought forward from last 
year, and deducting the dividend upon the 
preference shares and the interim dividend 
ef 12} per cent. upon the ordinary shares 
paid January 31st last there remains a dis- 
pesadle balance of £213,360. 


DIVIDEND AND APPROPRIATIONS 


| r he cirectors recommend the payment of 
‘ma dividend upon the ordinary shares of 
«> per cent., which with the interim dividend 
mentioned above will make 37} per cent. for 
A year rhey also propose to transfer 
ih 0,00¢ ‘o general reserve, which will then 
arse at £250,000 ; £30,000 to reserve. for 
replacements ; £5,000 to reserve for possible 
jure bad debts; £5,000 to employees” 
net fund to cover such cases as are not 
provided for in the company’s pension and 
tie assurance scheme ; and to carry forward 
ihe balance of £44,123. 
out ee atifying to be able to report that 
mac ragged are, sharing in the continued 
a of the company. Although the 
"tar F, ©! employees has only slightly 
asec. the amount paid in wages during 
comp.) 22S, increased by over one-third 
Pared with the preceding vear. 


It is also gratifying that both our subsi- 
diary company, Containers, Limited, and our 
associated company, Colthrop Board and 
Paper Mills, Limited, in which this com- 
pany has a substantial interest, have had a 
record year in tonnage of output and profit, 
mainly for the same reason as im the case 
of the parent company, namely, the installa- 
tion of machinery designed to increase pro- 
duction. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


I should also like to draw your attention 
to the financial position. The fixed assets 
have been written down to a very low figure. 
The investments in our associated com- 
panies, aS mentioned last year, are worth 
very much more than the figure at which 
they stand in our books. The current assets 
are more than three times the amount of 
the current liabilities ; and the tax liability 
of £261,966 appearing in the profit and loss 
account is covered by tax reserve certificates 
of £275,000. It is also of interest to note 
that the net dividend on the ordinary shares 
is covered more than four times by the net 
profit for the year. 

The general reserve, after making the pro- 
posed transfer of £100,000, will stand at 
£250,000 and is im excess of the issued 
ordinary capital, which amounts to £222,760. 
To bring the issued capital, which now 
stands at £369,446, more nearly into line 
with the capital employed in the business, 
amounting to £945,212, the directors recom- 
mend the capitalisation of £44,552, being 
part of the general reserve and that the same 
be applied in making an issue to the share- 
holders of one ordinary share of £1 each for 
every five ordinary shares held on August 15, 
1951. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my co- 
directors, the staff and employees for the 
energy and ability. they have displayed 
throughout the year. It has not been an easy 
year owing largely to the frequent advances 
in the cost of raw materials and it is more 
than usually difficult to forecast the future, 
but we are well equipped in every way to 
face the current year with confidence. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the mecting, the chairman 
said: While the reports were in the hands of 
the printers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that the Government proposes to 
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restrict dividends on ordinary shares for each 
of the next three years to the average gross 
distribution of the past two years. 

You may wish me to give an indication of 
the way this company would be affected if 
the proposal becomes law, especially in view 
of the issue of bonus shares, which will be 
the subject of a resolution at the next 
meeting. 

The dividends ‘declared in the last two 
years have been 25 per cent. and 37} per 
cent., an average of 314 per cent., but as the 
CHancellor’s proposal means that the gross 
amount distributed may not be increased, the 
maximum rate of dividend on the ordinary 
share capital, as increased by the bonus 
shares, would be 26 per cent. 

I am opposed to making political speeches 
at our general meetings or I might have 
followed the example of so many chairmen 
of industrial companies, who have severely 
criticised the proposals ; and I do not doubt 
that your feelings on the matter are much the 
same as my own, but I have tried to adopt 
a moderate tone, always bearing in mind that 
the proposals so far are contained only im a 
Government White Paper and may never 
reach the Statute Book. 

I now propose: “That‘the report of the 
directors and the accounts of the company 
for the year ended June 30, 1951, be, and 
they are hereby, approved and adopted ; that 
a final dividend of 25 per cent., less income 
tax, be paid to ordinary shareholders regis- 
tered at the date of this meeting; that 
£100,000 be transferred to general reserve ; 
that £30,000 be transferred to reserve for 
replacements ; that £5,000 be transferred to 
reserve for possible future bad debts; that 
£5,000 be transferred to employees’ benefit 
fund ; and that £44,123, the balance of the 
profit and loss account, be carried forward.” 

Mr Stuart W. Butters (assistant managing 
director) seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr H. V. Dove and 
Mr C. Priestley Forster) were re-elected, and 
the fee of the auditors (Messrs. Deloitte 
Plender Griffiths and Company) was duly 
fixed. 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting, resolutions were unanimously 
passed increasing the capital to £600,000 by 
the creation of 100,000 additional ordinary 
shares of £1 each and authorising the distri- 
bution of 44,552 ordinary shares as bonus 
shares in the proportion of one for every 
five ordinary shares at present held. 

Mr E. Royden Alltree, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff, said it was difficult to find “words ade- 
quately to express the gratitude and the 
delight of the shareholders for the results 
which the directors had produced for the 
past year. He wondered if his fellow share- 
holders realised, as he did, not only the hard 
and arduous work, but also the painstaking 
thought and, in fact, brilliant forethought 
which was necessary to achieve such results. 
The distressing problem of obtaining raw 
materials had been before the board all the 
time. He thought the success of the com- 
pany was largely dué to the fact that it had 
an expert at the head of every department, 
and a chairman who gave wise guidance and 
sage advice based upon long experience, for 
which there was no substitute. 

Mr F. E. Armstrong, in seconding the 
motion, thanked the board for giving share- 
holders a participation in the great prosperity 
of the company which had teen brought 
about by the ability and genius of the chair- 
man and the beard. Even if dividend 


limitation became law, he said, sharcholders 
would be better off than if the directors had 
not increased the dividend. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and 
after a brief acknowledgment by the chair- 
man the proceedings terminated. 
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JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPORTANT ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES 
LORD ABERCONWAY ON THE COMPANY’S MANIFOLD INTERESTS 


The eighty-seventh annual general meeting 
of John Brown and Company, Limited, avas 
held on August 31st, at 4, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., 
LL.D., D.Sc., the chairman, who presided, 
said :— 

You have in your hands the accounts and 
directors’ report, which I think clearly explain 
to the shareholders the financial position of 
the company, and the expansion of its share 
capital. 

I will therefore deal only with the present 
industrial and. business position of the com- 

any 
The steel-making firm of John Brown and 
Company, of Atlas Works, Sheffield, was 
purchased from John Brown, later Sir John 
Brown, its original owner, in 1864—-87 years 
ago—by Mr Henry Davis Pochin, my grand- 
father, and a small group of Manchester 
friends. It has been largely under the care 
of these men, their families and their suc- 
cessors, ever since. 

The company became at one time the 
largest makers in the world of rails for rail- 
way construction, but gradually gave up that 
business for more elaborate steel .manufac- 
ture—forgings, armour plates, shéll and alloy 
steels among other products. 

The Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain has now taken over these works and 
apparently has no use for the freely prof- 
fered assistance either of John Brown’s skilled 
staff or of its fine organisation. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The company purchased the “Clydebank 
shipyard and engine works of J. and G., 
Thomson Limited, 1899, partly as an 
outlet for their marine forgings. Under 
a succession of most able managing directors, 
this relatively small concern eventually 
achieved a pre-eminent position among the 
leading shipyards of the world. The ship- 
yard and engine works have been responsible 
among other vessels for the “ Aquitania,” the 
“Queen Mary,” the “ Queen Elizabeth,” the 
last two unrivalled in size, and a huge host 
of naval vessels, large and small, including 
the battleship “ Vanguard.” In the last few 
years the building berths have been supplied 
with new and heavier cranes, so that large 
sections of steel, fabricated under cover 
alongside, can be lifted into place on the 
ships. 

Our order book is eminently satisfactory, 
and includes contracts from the most famous 
of British owners and from a number of well- 
known foreign clients. Among the ships 
building are a large passenger liner, several 
refrigerated cargo ships of the highest class 
and tankers of the largest size. 


FUNCTION OF ENGINE WORKS 


The engines for these vessels were all built 
at the engine works attached to the shipyard, 
an engine works now equipped with the latest. 
machinery. To it must be attributed much 
of the great success of the large geared steam 
turbine. The engine works more recently 
8 without interfering with its marine work, 

ertaken in co-operation with the com- 
pany’s subs.diary, Markham and Company, 
the construction of big water turbines for the 
— hydro-electric schemes, and for uses 
other parts of the world. 

It has also undertaken research into and 
development of gas turbines suitable for land 
end marine use. This type of power plant 


SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


though still in its infancy is capable, we 
believe, of very great development. It is 
expected that the 12,500-k.w. set for the 
North of Scotland Hydro Electric Board at 
Dundee should be running next year, A 
great many running hours have been 
obtained on the company’s experimental 
units, and work is well advanced on the 
burning of coal and peat. A turbine for 
waste heat recovery from an industrial pro- 
cess has been designed, and is now in course 
of manufacture. 


LAND BOILER DIVISION 


As experienced makers of marine boilers, 
the company was recently asked by the State- 
owned British Electricity Authority to be 
one of the firms to manufacture for them the 
largest size of land boiler. Contracts were 
accepted and the company is putting up 
works at Whitecrook, near its Clydebank 
shipyard, to manufacture some of the prin- 
cipal parts of these boilers. 


FIRTH BROWN TOOLS LIMITED 


John Brown and Company in the year 1931 
combined its Atlas Steel Works with the 
neighbouring Norfolk Steel Works of Thos. 
Firth and Sons, Limited, with whom it had 
for some years been associated. These com- 
bined works were, however, all taken over 
under the iron and steel nationalisation 
scheme. The company’s important collieries 
in Yorkshire had also. previously been 
nationalised. When the steel works were 
nationalised, the manufacture of engineers’ 
tools was retained as a separate company, 
known-as Firth Brown Tools Limited, which 
is successfully manufacturing a wide range 
of high-class engineering tools including 
tungsten carbide products. 

It has a wholly owned subsidiary in 
Canada. 


IMPORTANT ENGINEERING INTERESTS 


John Brown and Company has also wide 
and. important interests in various other 
engineering products, and it was determined, 
when nationalisation came into sight, further 
to develop the manufacture of these, Apart 
from the water turbine, the gas turbine, 
and the land boiler projects, the company 
already possessed all the ordinary share. 
capital of Cravens Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Company. Its works at Sheffield 
have been largely rebuilt in the last few 
years, and it has substantial home and export 
trade of the highest class of vehicle. The 
company also owns the heavy engineeri 
concern of Markham and Company Limited, 
of Chesterfield, builders of winding engines 
and other intricate machines of many types. 
The company recently purchased the 
ordinary shares of Wickman Limited, of 
Coventry, makers of the very highest class 
of precision machine tools, with a rapidly 
expanding output both for home and export 
use. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


_ Your company holds as well a half 
interest in Westland Aircraft Limited, 
maker of service aeroplanes, and a pioneer 
of the practical production in Europe of 
the helicopter. The S.51 has been produced 
and sold in large quantities as the “ Dragon- 
oy as the standard helicopter of the Royal 

avy. The company is just Putting into pro- 
duction the larger 12-seater_S.55, and “tap 1A 
ing and developing larger models still. Its 
naval single-seater fighter, “The Wyvern,” 
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has been adopted by the Royal Noy, 
associate company, N zs VY. The 


nal " 
comtinues with its researc! a (a Limite 
work in high altivude flying, and its ee 
ment is found in almost every ae 
designed and built military and civ) ion 


OIL REFINERY Pp} ANT 


With Richard Costain and Comp any, a % 
per cent. alliance has been formed in a br 
any under the title of Costain-John Brow, 
imited, for the erection and . 


ind manufactug 


of oil refinery and similar plant: Mes 
Richard Costain being re ponsible tes ie 
civil emgimeering work and Messrs John 
Brown for the mechanical s de of these plants 
It has successfully completed a number 
impofttant comtracts, particularly in cones. 
tion with the erection of the Grangemouth 
Refinery. It has a great deal of other simular 
work in hand, and we look forward wy 
further steady development of this company, 
and with it the manufacturing work which it 
can bring to our various companies 
Your company undertikes, in addition, g 
large number of difficult general engineering 
contracts from its various works, Ag 


interesting experiment in this connection 
the designing and building for research 
ag! ee of the power generating windmill 
in Or for the North of Scotland Hyd 
Electric Bi 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


An exception to general engineering is the 
company’s undertaking, in conjunction with 
financial partners, the establishment in 
Southern Rhodesia of an electro-chemial 
industry, commencing with the manufactur 
of low carbon Ferro Chrome. The plant, for 
Rhodesian Alloys Limited, as the company 
concerned is named, has involved some very 
interesting engineering and metallurgical 
problems and should be in effective operation 
towards the end of next year. It is hoped 
that it will make a substantial contribuno 
to the raw material supply position t the 
United Kingdom, and at the same tme sr 
dollars. 


TRIBUTE TO STAfi 


The board and its staffs, both engineeritg 
busi who have been responsi 

for the success of the steelworks and collienes 

now taken from the company, and of te 

Clydebank Shipyard, will be available for the 

general supervision of these other elt 


; : + 
Stockholders will epprecialy I . 
changes that have taken piace durifp ” 
year and the additional activites poo 
company has undertaken, h.- placed or: « 
press wpon the companys 

sod ost t staffs. Ir is with great pled- 
sure that I have to record ‘hat these fur 
activities have been, and are being, catt 
out ‘with the greatest pos ol¢ ability es 
success. We accord to our staffs our V8 
sincere thanks for the efforts they have Pr 
forward and the success they have a 

It is believed that with its very” 
staffs and fine organisation, backed by 8 
stantial reserves of capital, the oe 
engineering business can be cart! 
increasing ceeene to the advantage of the 
nation and for the benefit o! the — 
resets i it is. od, to a subs 

es will, it is hopec, ' Derg” 


extent p te for the !oss 
pany’ stecrock and collieries anil 


“repert and accounts were 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


THE 4 


SIR FRANK NEWNES’S STATEMENT 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
George Newnes Limited, was held on 
Suoust 20th at the company’s office, Sir 


Une 


Frank vnes, Bt. (chairman) presiding. 


rhe owing is his statement circulated 
nil ccounts:-" 

mbined profits of the group 

nount to £928,918, as compafed with 

904.582 last year. After taxation, the net 

nrofit 51,164 as against £500,308. These 

are grantying figures and are a testimony to 

policy of the company in recent years in 

is interests, and activities over a 


pre 
ihe po! 
—weastir 
gpreatc : 
wide Nei 
T ’ 
Durin 


heavy Ss 


the year under review there were 
acks in earnings on certain of the 
periodicals, largely as a result of the dispute 
in the London printing industry. In par- 
ticular, two of the companies in the group, 
Temple Press Limited, with its important 
trade and technical journals, and C. Arthur 
Pearson Limited, with its general publi- 
cations, suffered severely—the bulk of their 
printing production being carried out in 
London. Notwithstanding the heavy reper- 
cussions sustained by these two companies, 
the overall position has been well maintained 
by increased earnings in other directions. 
The parent company, Newnes, has done well 
n all departments—indeed the profits are a 
record in the history of that company. The 
book side of the business has been most satis- 
factory, and considerable benefit has been 
obtained from the first full year of marketing 
the new CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPA- 
DIA, a major undertaking upon which the 
company had been engaged in the prepara- 
tory work over-a period of six years, and 
upon which very considerable sums had 
been expended, 


THE. ACCOUNTS 


_The Newnes accounts show a net profit of 
£320,606 after deducting all charges includ- 


ing taxation. This is a record for the com- 
pany as already stated, and compares with 
{252,252 for the previous year. With the 
amount brought forward from the previous 


year, and after paying preference dividends 
and S per cent. interim dividend on the 
ordinary shares, there is an available balance 
of £327,031. The directors propose that a 
final dividend of 10 per cent. be paid on the 
ordinary shares together with a bonus of 5 
per cent. making with the interim dividend 
a total of 20 per cent. as for last year; that 
£6,500 be transferred to the employees’ sick 
and pension fund, £25,000 to supplementary 
Pension account, £75,000 te general reserve, 
and {60,000 to paper cost equalisation, 


rea be 485,531 to be carried forward to next 
year s 


accounts, f 
There are no items in the balance sheet 
calling for special comment. As will be seen 


from “n examination of the figures in con- 
juncvon with the comparative figures for the 


Prev.ous year, what differences there are 
ona reflect’ the variations of normal 
Taging : . . 
GROUP FIGURES 
Turning te the consolidated accounts 


‘eling cut the figures of the grou 

: , p as a 
whole. ihe pesition disclosed is one of im- 
Pressive financial strength and resources. The 
Capital reserves and revenue reserves have 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


now reached a toral of £1,279,305. In addi- 
tion, development and reconstruction 
reserves standing at £483,491 are available 
at any time for use in developing existing 
publications, and for promoting new enter- 
prises when conditions become propitious, 
A further sum of £200,000 has been set aside 
to be applied, if necessary, to help equalise 
the abnormally high cost of paper, which has 
become a very serious problem for periodi- 
cals. Undistributed profits carried forward in 
the accounts of the various companies 
amount to £313,650. Cash and tax certifi- 
cates amount to 1,243,513, as against 
£1,540,769. The reduction is largely 
accounted for by an increase of £216,463 in 
stocks, cg. sed to high costs of paper and 
printing production. 

As will be seen from the consolidated profit 
and loss account, the accounts for the year 
have been credited with an amount of 
£48,714 in respect of taxation previously 
provided by two of the subsidiaries and now 
no longer required. It may also be noted, for 
purposes of comparison, that in last year’s 
accounts a sum of £6,600 no longer required 
was brought in from contingencies reserve, 
and in addition a sum of £24,643 was taken 
from development reserve to meet special 
expenditure. 


SALES POSITION 


The publications comprised in the group— 
53 in all—can record a state of robust health 
over the year, notwithstanding the more 
difficult conditions with which they had to 
contend. Until May last, circulations were 
fully maintained at the high peak previously 
established, but the increase in the selling 
price of newspapers at that time started 
among the reading public an economy move- 
ment which spread to the sales of general 
periodicals as well. 


The position today is that although circula- 
tions are on a somewhat lower level than they 
were a few months ago the fall now shows 
signs of working itself out: indeed, there 
are indications of an upward trend again in 
some directions. The effects would thus 
appear to be temporary, but even making 
allowances for somewhat lower sales the 
aggregate circulations of periodicals, more 
particularly those catering for women and 
the general reader, are far in advance of any- 
thing experienced in pre-war days. | Today 
there are more weekly periodicals with circu- 
jations of around a million Or more (some 
nearer two millions as in the case of our 
colour-gravure weekly WOMAN’S OWN) 
than at any time in publishing history. This 
simply confirms that the periodicals have be- 
come a part of the daily life of a very large 
section of the people, and that in the services 
they perform and the relaxation they bring 
they are regarded as necessities and not 
luxuries. So although the domestic purse 
strings may have to be drawn a little tighter, 


RISING COSTS 
The principal problem today is ig 
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precedented levels. During the financial 
year under review, although paper increased 
in price by about 45 per cent., we were able, 
as disclosed by the figures, to meet the 
situation satisfactorily by various adjustments 
in production and by increases in selling 
prices and advertisement rates. The current 
financial year, however, is presenting new 
problems. At the beginning of May there 
was a further very heavy rise in paper prices, 
the effect of which was to increase the 
group’s paper bill by over £350,000 per 
annum, This has been followed by another 
big rise taking effect two weeks ago, which 
adds a further £250,000 per year to the 
bill ; so that over the past few months our 
paper costs alone have risen by more than 
six hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
In addition there have been very substantial 
increases in cost of — and other items 
of production and distribution. The sirua- 
tion has been met to some extent by further 
increases in selling prices and advertisement 
rates, but at the moment there is still a wide 
gap unbridged. 

The new Australian company, formed 
nearly two years ago, has completed its first 
full year of trading, its first concern being to 
market the new CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLO- 
PAZDIA and other important volume works 
of the company on that side of the world. 
The results to date are very encouraging, 
and there is every promise that the prospects 
entertained at the time the company was 
launched will be fully realised. 


Concerning this year’s prospects the 
uncertainties already expressed as to trends 
of costs makes it unwise to venture even an 
opinion. The most that should be said is 
that the business is strong and healthy with 
adequate resources to help meet whatever 
new difficulties may emerge. To date the 
trading has been maintained on a satisfac- 
tory basis and with the experience of dealing 
with many different problems over recent 
years we do not doubt the ability of the 
organisation to meet in the best possible way 
whatever new circumstances present them- 
selves, 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


Reference has been made on previous 
occasions to the company’s intention to 
institute staff pension schemes in the 
various units of the group on a. wider basis 
than the existing staff sick and pension 
funds. The time has now arrived where the 
necessary reserves have been created in the 
accounts of the various companies for these 
afrangements to go ahead. The provisions 
in question aggregate £510,000, that sum 
being réquired principally to cover back ser- 
vice liabilities, and detailed plans are now 
being prepared with a view to — the 
schemes into operation at the end of the 
year. It is a matter of pride and pleasure 
to the company to be be able to bring these 
proposals to fulfilment in the recognition 
that in existing economic circumistances it 
becomes more than ever necessary to do all 
possible to secure that retirement and free- 
dom from anxiety go hand in hand after 
long and loyal service. 

In the same spirit the directors again 
record their deep appreciation of the 
splendid services rendered by an able and 
hard-working staff during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopicd, 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations. exports and the establishing of branch’ plants. 


Your enquiries will, receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commeroiai Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - ~- ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - _» + £E3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 























are mechanised! The Festival Authorities have recognised 
a social change in shopping habits by showing one of our 
magnificent ‘‘N.C,B. Electric ”’. Self-Service Mobile Shops—for one 
of the largest London Mutiples—in the Transport Pavilion at the 
South Bank. If you are interested in Retail Distribution of Food 
you might care to have a look at it. Our experience in Mobile Shop 
operation is at your disposal by consulting Smith’s Mobile Shop 
Advisory Service, Princesway, Gateshead on Tyne, 11, who will also 
be pleased to send you a reprint of an article in *' Facts for Industry ”’ 
under the above subject heading. 
EADING Agency House has vacancy for a young plant physiologist 
44 or general agricultural scientist as Assistant to their Director of 
Research in Malaya. Academic qualifications in Agriculture, Plant 
Physiology, Botany, Agricultura) Chemistry or allied subjects are 
required and some experience of tropical agriculture is desirable 
though not absolutely essential, Rubber is the principal culture in 
which fundamental studies are undertaken, and research advisory 
work is carried out. Terms dependent on age, qualifications and 
experience; for a4 man with some previous experience salary plus 
allowances would be likely to be in the range £1,750—£2.000, together 
with free housing and basic furniture, water, light and firewood. 
In addition to these emoluments there is a generous provident fund 
and a commission scheme under which awards are customarily sub- 
stantial.—Applicants please write with full details to Box 214, 
Dorland Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


DVERTISER, early 30s, seeks appointment as- Sales Executive. 
4 Wide experience with front rank national firm. Sound working 
knowledge home and export trade. Fluent several European 
languages.—Box 740. 


MAN aged 41, ¢xperienced writer and research worker (used to 
statistical methods), occasional broadcaster, free shortly to 
accept new appointment. Widely travelled and speaks. three 
European languages. Experienced administrator (local government), 
No ties, immense energy, strong personality. Present salary £1,400 
but would accept less for interesting work. Box 693. 


Vy eee. comfort and good food at a first-class hotel in 

Devonshire. Winter terms £5 5s. per week from October 1st for 
a stay of not less than 3 months. Write Major Morris, The Arundell 
Arms Hotel, Lifton, Devon, Telephone: Lifton 244. 


N ADVERTISING ORGANISATION, such as our own. owes its 

success and reputation to contributing in turn to the success 
an4 reputation of its clients—with economy. If you are not entirely 
aatisfied with your own advertising. we believe that our experience, 
facilities and director level co-operation could more efficiently. pro- 
ae ae agp mc ale wach Bo rag «Og Pe 3. service to you.— 

‘own -Sm m : vertising, » Conduit Street, 
W.1. REGent 2600. . rom. ee 
M COM, offers coaching for all stages of B.Com. and B.Se.(Econ.) 

* degrees. Birmingham and area.—Box 741. 





-——The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd.—— 
caters for specialists and students in 3 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


s1-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 














THE HONGKONG AND SHAncam 
BANKING CORPORS TANGHAT 


Uncorporated in the Colony 0} Hong Kons 
The Liability of Mevobers ia limited to the extent ant in menna ‘ 


ae of 1929 of the Colony ed by Ordinance No, 
PITAL issu AND FULLY PAID UP 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . » in “ 2 ~ $20,000,005 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS » m r ~ = £6,/000.099 
Head Office: HONG KONG ~ $20,000,009 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. sin ARTHUR MOR 
London ‘Onmes 2:9 church Street, &.C3 SE, Cae 
Loudon Managers: 8, A. Gray, M.G,, A.M. Duncan Walle. i. day 
BRANCHES wey, O.BE 
/ BURMA CRINA (Con) INDIA MALAYA « son 
ngoon Shanghai Bombay Jobore Bahr a ND ion 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lum aman Bot 
Colombe Tientsia INDO-CHINA — Malacca ee 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPI 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Baigon Penang Fh 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore M rs J 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore 3] ‘s 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard j Bangle 
*Foouchow Hamburg . Tokyo Sungei Pats t NITE > 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Ans KING a 
*Hartia HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH aa 
*Moukeden Hong Kong Cameroa BORNEO UsA 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei To New York 
Pekiag Mongko’ Ipoh Jesselion . 


Sao Francis; 


* Branches at present not operating 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also under y the Bank's 7 
Companies in tae 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY Limrrep 





CHIE! ® 
OXFORD STREET ANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FuTURE 













































UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Applications are invited for the post of RESHARCH ASSISTANT 
in the Department of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Salary £400, Dutioy 
to commence October 1, 1951, The Research Assistant wil! be expected 
to assist in research Wato certain aspects of the location of industry, 
—Applicaticns, to be recéived by September 17, 1951, should be sax 
to the Secretary, University College London, Gower Street, wc) 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


cae UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Salary £500 per annum with F.S8.8.U.. Applications to be lodged by 
September 14, 1951. Particulars of appointment and form of applica. 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H, J. BUTCHART, Secretary, 





The University, Aberdeen, 


TNITED NATIONS ts seeking Senior Economists in the fields of: 

) International Trade, International Finance. Economic Stability 
and Economic -Development available for immediate or futur 
employment at UN Headquarters, N.Y. Candidates should possess 
the highest academic qualifications in applied economics and etonomi 
theory, have wide practical experience in directing research projects, 
and be able to produce reports in a form suitable for publication, 
Excellent knowledge of English and working knowledge of Frend 
or Spanish essential. Entrance salarieS betw US $6,000 and 
$7,300 free of all tates plus various allowances. Candidates need 
not be immediate'y available. Send full particulars including age, 
nationality and .ecord of employment to Recruitment Section, Bureas 
of Personnel, United Nations, New York, USA. Applications whict 
do not meet minimum requirements will not be acknowledged. 


setae Hen anatase cso ssa Nac ben acre eat . 
AFONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED invite applications @ 
4 writing) for the following vacancies in the Purchasing Depart 
ment. 1, Planning Officer. Applicants must have good chemict 
background and be able to. develop quantitative assessments, and 
supervise the preparation of statistics in connection with the put 
chase of raw materials. sAge group 25/40. Please quote Ref.: 14/4 
2. Deputy to Engineering Buyer. Engineering ba ground is ess 
tial for this ye but personality and energy are important. Ag 
group 26/40. Please quote Ref.: 124/B. Both appointments are pr 
gressivé and pensionable, and carry a minimum salary of £79) p& 
according to age and experience.—Apply by letter only, giving ful 
details of age, qualifications and experience to Chief Persoum 
exh Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 8, Waterloo Place, Lends 


yee EXECUTIVE (aged 28-35) required for North Country 
Silk Mills with plans for further expansion ov 'rseas. bongo | 
extremely good for right man, possessing personality. enersy . 
initiative and prepared travel abroad. Frirst-cla.s commerc 
S——— experience essential. Minimum co mencing. 
1,200 per annum, louse and car provided.—Write, sivng 9 
details in first instance, to Messrs Singleton, Fabian and © 
30 Southampton Buildings, W.C.2. 


RICKET IN THE SUMMER and football in ‘uc Winter. but 


° Ps ttle, 
J.V.R. 3 Star Brandy all the year round. 37°. 6d. per ™ 
19s. 8d. per half-bottie. <j ie 


Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc.Ev N 
industry pot 











z 
The Lendon University B.Sc. Boon, Degree 1s a vamiable quai) ator pine 
research and welfare work in commerce and and for tea ing OF at ase 


posts under Education authorities, et. , oop allay vi ia , 
| if pe i Wolsey Wid (eat 1804): fans renmcwable a aes be paid by instaloests 

oe Separtmen ere WOL OXFORD 
Studien Department PY =~ WOLSEY HALL. 


ee 
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